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A REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 


ITS RELATION TO THE COMMONWEALTH 


le the new decade about to open the attention of the world is likely to be 
concentrated as never before upon Africa, where fundamental relations 
between the races of mankind have to be settled, or a failure acknowledged 
which will have grave repercussions on all the other continents. From the 
many urgent problems demanding attention in African States within and 
without the Commonwealth a few have been selected for special treatment 
in the present issue of THE Rounp TaBLe. These articles, which occupy the 
whole space not required for the regular quarterly chronicles from the several 
nations of the Commonwealth and the United States, are confined to the 
tropical regions now emerging from imperial tutelage. All of these, however, 
may before long find their affairs involved with the significant constitutional 
change about to take place in the Union of South Africa. 

The men who under Lord Selborne’s leadership campaigned for and 
organized the creation of the Union out of the four colonies that had fought 
in the Boer War included nearly all the founders of the Round Table move- 
ment. THE Rounp TABLE review has therefore always taken an exceptional 
interest in the welfare of the land in which its roots were struck, an interest 
that is today none the less keen because the movement over fifty years has 
been in the main away from that harmony of races under the reconciling 
influence of the British Crown for which the founders hoped. We have now 
to accept as final the decision of the electors to renounce their allegiance to 
the Crown, and at the same time to recognize that their decision registers 
the continuing cleavage of outlook, culture and interest between the two 
European-descended races which voted in the referendum. It is this cleavage, 
more than the defection from the monarchy, that distresses the friends of 
South Africa. As the Queen’s subjects in her several realms know, the senti- 
ment of loyalty to a human being lifted above the machinery of State is a 
uniquely powerful force to bind society together. But it cannot be artificially 
induced where it has not been naturally engendered by history. The British 
monarchy has not established itself in South Africa as the universally accepted 
symbol of social cohesion, as it is in Great Britain and Canada and Australia, 
and as it became for Botha and Smuts. The most devout adherents of the 
Crown of St. Edward, in England, in the Commonwealth, in the Union 
itself, should be the best able to comprehend that the veneration, the emotion, 
the sheer glamour that for them attach to the ancient monarchy belong in 
Afrikaner hearts to the idea of the Republic, consecrated by the tradition of 
Pretorius, Piet Retief and Kruger. It is sad, but in the historical context 
almost inevitable, that no reconciliation of the two ideals has been attained, 
and that in their final confrontation the resolution of the majority race, in 
default of any general will of the people, has prevailed. 
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4 A REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The Republic of South Africa, then, as a republic, should command in the 
Commonwealth as much sympathy and respect as were accorded at their 
inception to the republics of Ireland and India. If its continuance in the 
Commonwealth is now brought into debate, it is not because the monarchist 
members think the new constitutional form any less tolerable in the Union 
than in Pakistan or Ghana, but because the change necessarily becomes the 
occasion for reviewing the conflict of social principle between South Africa 
and all other countries of the Commonwealth, which has been troubling 
consciences for years before the proposal for a republic was put before the 
voters. Whether South Africa remains in the Commonwealth or leaves it, 
legislation is required in the United Kingdom and elsewhere to establish the 
future status of South Africans, whose civil rights and duties have hitherto 
been defined in terms of their allegiance to the Crown. Even if that were not 
so, the position would have to be considered in the light of the pronounce- 
ment by the Commonwealth Prime Ministers at the close of their meeting in 
London last year: 


In the event of South Africa deciding to become a republic, and if the desire 
was subsequently expressed to remain a member of the Commonwealth, the 
meeting suggested that the South African Government should then ask for the 
consent of the other Commonwealth Governments either at a meeting of 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers or, if this were not practicable, by corre- 
spondence. 


Dr. Verwoerd on November 20 publicly declared his wish for the retention 
of the new republic in the Commonwealth, provided no humiliating con- 
ditions were attached. He had already accepted the advice of Mr. Macmillan 
to refer the question to the meeting of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
in March, which he promised to attend. From this body, it appears, a 
unanimous decision will be required. Indeed by implication it always has 
been required; for, the Commonwealth being a voluntary association, this 
principal organ of its co-operation can only continue so long as each member 
remains willing to sit at the conference table with each and all of the others. 
The only difference in March will be that the hitherto tacit acceptance of the 
status quo nunc must be either terminated or confirmed by an explicit statement 
of the unanimous wish for it to continue. This it is that compels a decision 
on the controversy that has so long been latent. The South African social 
order of apartheid is disliked by all, and has been explicitly condemned by 
some, of the statesmen who will participate in the conference. Does their dis- 
approval go so deep that they are unable to make the required affirmation 
of their consent to continue in association with the Union? 

To discuss this question fully and frankly need not mean immediately to 
decide. The conference will have met and dispersed some weeks before Dr. 
Verwoerd’s chosen date for the proclamation of the republic, which is Union 
Day, May 31. A precipitate decision is much to be deprecated, for it could be 
the determinant factor for good or evil in the gravest question that the 
coming decade poses. That question is not the international status of one 
African State, but whether and on what terms the white man and his civiliza- 
tion can continue at all anywhere in Africa south of the Sahara. One answer 
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is that he can remain only on sufferance, by favour of the black majority, 
who may stand for a long time in need of his skill and his economic support. 
This is the answer favoured at present in West Africa, in the Congo, in most 
of the emancipated French colonies. The Union gives the opposite answer : 
that south of the Limpopo is a white man’s country, where the survival of 
his civilization requires that his dominance over the black population be 
maintained in perpetuity. Both contentions rest ultimately on force—in the 
one case on the force of numbers, in the other on the force of superior arms 
and equipment. Neither can long be tolerated by outside opinion; it behoves 
the Commonwealth either to abandon the African problem as insoluble or 
to seek out a more excellent way. That way can only depend on establishing 
such mutual respect between white men and black that neither side con- 
templates pressing its advantage to extremes, but the contributions that each 
can make are harmonized to secure the good of both. It is the way commonly 
called the partnership of races—a convenient term of which the practical 
content is still very far from being worked out. It is the way that seems at 
present most likely to prevail in East Africa—the way also that Southern 
Rhodesia recognizes in its better moments as its true ideal, though the 
ensuing article on the Monckton Report raises doubts whether the better 
self of Southern Rhodesia has of late been in the ascendant. 

The hope of a peaceful future for Africa may well depend on the possi- 
bility that the Union can in the long run be won over for this middle way: 
that an ultimate recognition of the dignity of the black man in the white 
republic may be reflected in a more secure status for the white minority in 
lands where today the black man rules. No one supposes that the dogmas of 
race relations held by the Nationalist Party will lose their domination over 
the majority of the voters for a considerable time to come. But in deciding so 
great a question as is now propounded the statesmen assembled in the March 
conference have need to take the long view. They must ask themselves 
whether inside or outside the Commonwealth the South African Republic 
is sooner likely to be converted to a more humane view of race relations. 

It is impossible to compromise on the issue of principle. The doctrine of 
apartheid is repellent to the overwhelming mass of Commonwealth opinion, 
which feels that the reputation of the Commonwealth itself is besmirched so 
long as one member maintains its attitude of repression. There is an obvious 
temptation to restore Commonwealth integrity by the public gesture of a 
vote of expulsion. But at whose expense would the gesture be made? It is 
not possible to expel the Nationalist Government, or even the white elec- 
torate: that which is to be expelled or retained is the whole South African 
nation, of which its ten million disfranchised non-whites are, in the eyes of 
the Commonwealth at large if not of their own rulers, as fully members as 
any others. Once the Union is dissociated from the Commonwealth the 
chance of using Commonwealth influence to help these is gone. The question 
is whether any influence can be exerted in their favour by maintaining the 
present position. Admittedly it is arguable that there is no such influence. 
Certainly since the Nationalists came to power they have made no discernible 
concession to the Commonwealth’s detestation of apartheid. Nevertheless they 
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have shown that they value their right of access to a forum in which leaders of 
all races meet in intimacy and talk on equal terms; and solong as Dr. Verwoerd 
is ready to sit at the table with Dr. Nkrumah and President Ayub there is 
better hope that even he may be persuaded to modify his opinions than if 
communications were cut off; to say nothing of the importance of keeping 
the way of consultation open against the day when a different party may come 
to power at Pretoria. 

Haste in this grave matter is the worst enemy of sound statesmanship. It 
is understandable that when the prospect of constitutional change in the 
Union opened what looked like an opportunity for the Commonwealth to 
make a ringing declaration of its liberal faith, a few spokesmen especially of 
its younger nations showed some eagerness that the moral judgment should 
be proclaimed. The more recent tendency of these, while maintaining their 
declared principles, has been to defer to their seniors in the Commonwealth 
in the matter of action. Some action, as has been said, must necessarily be 
taken, on technical legal grounds, on the establishment of the new republic. 
But it has been the prudent way of the Commonwealth to refrain from 
decisions that bind the future until the practical necessity for them is demon- 
strated. The atmosphere of the conference is likely to discourage the pressing 
of doctrinaire arguments 4 oufrance. The most influential monarchist in the 
Commonwealth, and not least where the “wind of change” blows in Africa, 
is Mr. Macmillan. The most influential republican is Mr. Nehru. If these two 
authoritative voices sound the same note, as well may be, it is likely to be on 
the side of restraint, and to prevail. 








THE ETHOS OF NEGRO AFRICA 
AN INSPISSATED CONSCIOUSNESS 


SEA of ink has been spent in the effort to chart the course of emergent 

Africa, and an incredible number of historical analogies have been 
hazarded by observers of differing competence at differing levels. Often, 
and particularly in earlier ages, for example, by the German Romantic 
Herder, the various branches of the human race have been put on a time 
scale, in which the African has been allocated the stage of childhood. More 
recently authorities were talking about adolescence. Sometimes the Bantu 
tribal systems have been compared to the Stone Age, sometimes the town 
structures of the West African hinterland to the guild system of the Middle 
Ages, or the territorial capitals and centres of power to the England of the 
early seventeenth century, with its nascent parliamentary system, lively pre- 
literate rural society, nepotism, corruption and the rest. On the whole, the 
wisest observers have decided that it is impossible to generalize from the 
web of small-scale African societies, which vary as much as Norway from 
Albania. In addition, they point out that within the same area the accretions 
of foreign influence are totally bewildering—the various forms of the higher 
world religions, the end-products of our own society like industrialism and 
democracy. To use a technical term, which is developed later, an immense 
number of world outlooks and patterns lie inspissated in the consciousness 
of the contemporary African. What are we to make, for example, of recent 
archaeological discoveries at one West African port, combining Stone Age 
tools, evidence of cannibalism, and Dutch clay pipes of the late eighteenth 
century? And the accretions of the last fifty years have been even more 
bewildering still, with the improvement in communications, road, rail, air, 
press, radio, amid the competition of the various dogmas and orthodoxies of 
our eclectic world. 

For his part, the African, so violently invaded and shaken from his natural 
balance, has had little or no conscious armour to protect him, no formulation 
of past history, manners, customs, apart from myths and oral traditions, his- 
torically speaking never older than 200 years. Even when he advances them, 
many of the values contained in these traditions have been violently attacked 
on moral grounds as repugnant even to natural justice. Little wonder then 
that the closest modern observers, like the social anthropologist E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard, declare that the African sees things only in relation to the flux, the 
immediate background. His looser tongues contain none of the abstractions 
and generalizations dear to the European or Asian mind, no conditional 
clauses, few adjectives, fewer adverbs. They may contain thirty completely 
different words for cows in various stages of development, but few or none 
for God, humanity, even yesterday, today or tomorrow (except in context), 


let alone for any of the discoveries of science, Communism, Fascism or 
Nationalism. 
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In face then, of the pullulation of activity in the Continent, the emergence 
of ways of living rather than of civilizations or cultures in the received sense, 
the observer is inclined to draw back in fright, unless, like Mr. Khrushchev, 
he is in the grip of slogans like “masses” or “colonizers”—words which are 
useless to convey reality in modern Africa, but might indeed be very potent 
in a few years’ time. This movement of withdrawal on the part of the observer 
has taken a new impetus with the removal of the Nessus shirt of European 
control, leaving the public life—indeed, all social life—in the former colonies 
to a naked conflict of personalities, most noticeable at the moment in the 
Congo. Nor is this conflict straightforward. For the French detective, in the 
classic phrase, it may be cherchez la femme. For the observer of modern Africa, 
the Africa of the last three years, it is cherchez le rival. If X holds one view, 
for that reason alone Y will hold another, whether at Head of State level, or 
village against village. More than ever before, judgment is conditioned by 
whom you know rather than by what you know. For the outside world, 
which wishes to understand the riddle of a continent itself shaped like a 
question-mark, this personal and anarchic tendency is increased by the regret- 
table, if understandable, habit of visiting journalists and publicists, adept at 
impressionism, who hastily seek out the leading personalities of the moment 
and project them, through all the media of publicity, as gigantic shadows on 
the screens of a world uncertain of itself and ready to be alarmed at shadows. 


The Inherited Constants 


EVERTHELESS, within the “‘cauldron” of modern Africa, which often 

seems so peaceful to visitors who do not realize the loose mental texture 
of the African, and the casual receptive philosophies of people who are, on 
the whole, very agreeable to meet, there are certain constants which it may be 
as well to examine a little more closely. The first is the basic nature of the 
land itself. This, in turn, is made largely by the climate, which, as is well 
known, is violent but comparatively unchanging. The soil is very poor, 
leached by the rains, but capable of occasional bursts of profusion. The fauna 
it sustains is not numerous, except in the world of insects and micro- 
organisms. For the mind of the people living among them, these basic facts 
have definite psychological results. The African, whether living in the forest 
or the bush, has very often a quick superficial mentality, far quicker in 
reaction, within certain limited fields, than the typical European. His thought- 
patterns also have few of the clear-cut changes of the temperate zones, with 
their march of distinctive seasons, which give rise to minds capable of making 
categories, and provide the whole concept of direction and progress, and the 
basic European argument by dialectic. In the very speed and formlessness of 


his impressions, the African imitates the nature of his forests or the compara- 


tively featureless savannahs. Then, because of the destructive nature of the 
climate and the insects it nourishes, nothing for him lives continuously or 
long: the book is curled by heat, mildewed by damp, eaten by cockroaches, 
the chair or table or wall is destroyed by white ants. So also human life, 
where infant mortality may be as much as 600 per 1,000 births, and where 
nearly every African is riddled with helminths, and possibly three-quarters 
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enervated by venereal disease. The sense of the actual, of the present as 
opposed to past or future, is heightened by the comparative mildness of out- 
door living for many periods of the year between the rains, the ease in grow- 
ing simple, not very nourishing crops like cassava. The African, it may be 
said, lives a picnic life. All is transient—except the life of the tribe. 

After the geosphere, in fact, to use the categories of Father Teilhard, there 
is the African biosphere, the sphere of life created by the peoples for them- 
selves and sustained with magnificent tenacity in the face of one of the most 
hostile backgrounds in the world. It is only in the last thirty years that the 
incredibly close organization of tribal societies has been partly laid bare, in 
all its complexity, by social anthropologists. For example, among certain 
tribes there are (or were) well over a hundred set formulae of behaviour 
required of every new-born child to its relatives later in life, down to mother’s 
brother’s father’s nephew; and added to these a web of others, joking relation- 
ships, name relationships and other formalized situations. The best-known 
example of this social mechanism perhaps is the conception in various forms 
and in various languages of the pastoral /obola, the cattle bride price, by 
which good behaviour was guaranteed on pain of return to the family of the 
cattle in question. But the organization for survival runs right through the 
tribal society, through the mechanisms of endogamy and exogamy, totems 
and taboos, rites de passage and division of work, generally maintained by the 
Elders, the guardians of the oral tradition. The main result, on the individual 
unit, has been, and is, a profound conservatism and fear—indeed hatred—of 
change. In the past, those occasional individuals who might bring change 
about, breaking the cake of custom, were more often than not eliminated as 
witches, with any other extraordinary phenomenon, like twins or a child 
which cut its top teeth first. The system also led to an astonishing discipline 
in the young, possibly offset by tensions created by the brutal shock sustained 
at the end of the long African period of lactation. The system also created 
a remarkable public poise (since all life was led in common) and with it an 
acute and pitiless view of human nature. Life is war proclaim the West 
African “mammy-lorries”, and every African feels this in his bones, as the 
world and Mr. Khrushchev have found out at the United Nations. At a 
kinder level, generally urged by missionaries, the strength of the tribal 
tradition is shown in wbuntu, the sense of man as man, compared to the cash- 
nexus of the money economy: ““The white man has no kith and kin, his only 
kin is money.” 

The dynamism of the average life in a harsh continent, full of scarcity, is 
analysed in the only study of this kind known to the writer. La Philosophie 
Bantoue was published about seven years ago by a Dutch priest, Father 
Tempels, working in the Congo. He postulates that the basis of the tradi- 
tional African life is the concept of energy. Since it is a world of scarcity, there 
is only a certain amount of human energy available (compare the mercantilist 
doctrines in Europe). If I increase my life, I diminish yours. The theory 
explains many riots in Central Africa, in the Congo itself or in Rhodesia, 
where the mana of Africans was believed to be stolen by Europeans taking 
photographs, or even canning meat (with a black boy’s face tactlessly printed 
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on the label). It explains the basis of cults in many different parts of Africa: 
the medicine murders in Basutoland, the leopard killings in Nigeria, the lion 
killings in Tanganyika, around Singida, the occasional murders of children, 
and the robberies of graveyards, reported from time to time all over Africa, 
including many modern centres. 

So far, we have been considering the peasant life, which lies like gneiss 
beneath the luxuriant but fragile flora of “‘modern” life in Africa. What then 
of the infinitesimal part of African life which lives in centres extra-coutumiers, 
the Africans who have been touched by Europe and the Great Society? 
Here we have inspissation at its most bewildering—layers of experience and 
attitudes that lie one on top of each other, and side by side, in the individual 
psyche, as they lie indeed in more integrated societies, but as compounds 
rather than mixtures. We have given one example already. There is another 
in the percipient novel by M. J. Field, The Stormy Dawn, where a young West 
African student talks about the Gospel to an earnest liberal audience in 
England, his neck under his shirt chafed by the Ju-ju he obtained from deep, 
deep bush. At the level of childhood, we have the whole educational problem 
of alien ideas, very often in an alien language, learned by rote, as a kind of 
talisman for success, with all the answers provided, but the questions seldom 
asked. Later, we have the tensions of the évo/ué, working in garage or factory 
ot office, exposed to the pressure of his work, and to the demands of his 
family group, for whom, very often, he and his education has been an invest- 
ment intended to pay dividends. Here, too, the picnic life of the present, the 
agreeable, open-hearted, well-mannered extraversion of most African peoples, 
allows a tolerable form of living, of appetite for the good things of life: 
food, drink, whether gin or champagne, bicycles, motor-cars, wireless 
sets. But here, too, the sense of insufficiency presses. “I, a stranger and afraid, 
in a world I never made.” This sense of unease, which is found even in the 
villages confronting some of the challenges of modern life—examinations, 
taxation demands, hospital treatment and so on—this personal instability 
has led to an increase in witchcraft. 

Witchcraft in Africa is one of the aspects of life most easily misunderstood 
by the outside world, and it requires the Celtic sympathy of an observer like 
Evans-Pritchard to explain its rdle, against the earlier Jewish concept by 
Durkheim of pre-/ogical thinking. According to Evans-Pritchard, witchcraft 
comes basically from the need of the individual African to feel that in some 
way or other he is master of his own fate, or at least that he is in contact 
with forces that are. Thus, in a causative sense he very often clearly under- 
stands the links between mosquitoes and malaria, or between an accident 
and the death that it brought about. His question is not How, but Why. 
Why did that neighbour die of malaria, or of a skid on a rainy road? Why 
that person and not another? This can only be due to the malignant influence 
of a jealous enemy, a warlock. Equally, by drinking fetish, by consulting 
oracles—a broken egg or a chicken with its neck cut off—he can control the 
future through the white-magician, and escape from the chain of necessity. 
Much of the strength of the European in the past has lain in the fact that he 
is commonly regarded as lying outside the unseen chain of magic that unites 
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all Africans, past and present, with their soil: the ghosts of the ancestors, 
ever present, and the spirits that live in good bush and bad. 


The European Withdrawal 


E come now to the present phase of the picture, the withdrawal of 

European control. For the last 75 years in most of Africa, and for 
much longer in some coast regions, the steel net of European colonization 
and influence has lain over the territories, remorselessly organizing the 
economic life, later the political life, ultimately the social life, with effects 
both bad and good, but basically jenseits der Gite und der Bose. For the first 
25 years, up to the first European civil war, this control, generally un- 
sympathetic to African society as a whole, was effective, since the agents of 
change had no doubts whatever of the benefits they were bringing. Since 
the First World War, and the splintering of the European tradition, the 
attitudes have been different. Some of the dominant race maintained the old 
beliefs, others—generally the highly educated minority—began to question 
the simple faith in the technical and material advance, chastened by the 
various aspects of Christian altruism and spirituality. This fluctuating view 
among the Europeans bewildered the African, who nearly always preferred 
the understandable greed of the early trader, the palm oil ruffian; and among 
the European nations, the almost certain brutality and directness of the 
Teuton to the velleities of the Latin or Anglo-Saxon in their midst. Even so, 
in 1934, the sympathetic Westermann, possibly the most distinguished Euro- 
pean observer of Africa, and the first secretary of the International African 
Institute, could write that “the African sees in Europe his ideal”. The second 
civil war in Europe completed the process of disengagement. Quite apart 
from the material weakening of the colonizing powers, there was a weaken- 
ing in the resolve to create Africa in the exact image of the mother states, and 
at the same time a futher disastrous weakening in the attitude of the individual 
African, shown by the significant way in which European Christian names 
were discarded for older tribal names. In the vacuum, and mainly as a result 
of European teaching, there developed the phenomenon, now running 
through the continent like a prairie fire, the concept of Nationalism. 

The phenomenon of African Nationalism is, of course, no new thing in 
Africa, but only by its extent, and the European withdrawal, both physical 
and spiritual, that made this possible. Its stages have been most clearly set 
out twelve years ago in a posthumous diagram published by the late Bronis- - 
law Malinowski, showing the historical processes : conquest either direct or 
indirect, indiscriminate copying and admiration, followed by a withdrawal 
into “nativism”, to be succeeded possibly by a new synthesis. Already more 
than fifty years ago, among the tribes exposed to the longest contact with 
Europeans, i.e. the Xhosa and Zulu peoples of South Africa, there was a 
foreshadowing of the Nkrumahs, Toures, Mboyas, Nyereres, Lumumbas 
and Bandas, of whom we hear so much today. In the 1890’s the Lovedale 
Mission Press in the Cape had a news-sheet whose title was rapidly changed 
from Indaba (News) to Imvo (Opinion). The Reverend John Laputa, the 
tragic protagonist of John Buchan’s first novel Prester John, is a brilliant 
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portrait of the old type of nationalist. The turning of European magic against 
itself was further shown in the Nyasaland Rising of 1916 and later by the 
Watchtower in Rhodesia, the followers of Simon Kibangi in the Congo. Even 
in Spanish Guinea, the remotest and most withdrawn of African territories, 
we find in the 1940’s the followers of the cult of the Virgin Mary, which 
adopted as patron the fetish Digol, after the French liberator in neighbouring 
Gabon. 


Secular Nationalism 


PART from the aberration of Mau-Mau, which used African forms in a 
new setting, the present nationalism is most noticeable for having 
dropped very largely the religious support, and taken up a purely secular 
mode. This is essentially in origin a West African phenomenon, constructed 
by leaders like Nnamdi Azikiwe and Kwame Nkrumah, on American models, 
or by more sophisticated “French” Africans like L. S. Senghor in Paris. It 
was the invocation by these leaders of the principles of the Western revolu- 
tions, English, American, and French, which won over the 10 per cent. of 
Africans in the nerve centres created by Europe; and, through them, by 
means of modern party organization through branches and cells, percolated 
to the masses, to give them their cries of Freedom, Uhuru, Kwacha, Come Back 
Africa. For the handful of the conscious, the movement is buttressed by 
understandable appeals to the past: to the African kingdoms of Monomo- 
tapa, Loango, Congo, Lunda, Luba, Zimbabwe, Benin, Hausa, Kanuri, 
Mandingo, Mali and Songhay; or farther afield, to the Pharaoh Cheops, who 
“gave the law to the Greeks”; or to the Mesopotamian “‘people of the bow”, 
who, according to Dr. J. B. Danquah, by obscure philological analogy, 
became the founders of the Twi people of Ghana. 

Nationalism in Africa, however, is essentially pragmatic. It simply means 
the end of the overt signs of physical dependence, politically and if possible 
economically, on centres in Europe. The single touchstone is freedom from 
external control. And this explains the curious sympathy between many 
aspects of the Pan-African movement and what appears to be its deadliest 
enemy, Afrikaner nationalism. But the second main concern of the handful 
of Africans who count politically at the moment is the desire for self respect, 
and further, for acceptance, as of right, in the eyes of the outside world. It 
is a desire which naturally goes very deep, and explains the rather thin- 
skinned vanity that is the most evident outward characteristic of many 
modern African politicians. It explains the extended historical myths already 
noted. It explains the prestige building of million-pound luxury hotels in 
Ghana, the present laboratory of the movement. It also explains the toying 
of African leaders with the idea of négritude, the concept of the Senegalese 
leader, L. S. Senghor, the African personality, which exalts the immediate 
life of the senses—the rhythm of the drum and the belief in extra-sensory 
powers. It is also used to justify the tolerance of “dash”, the procrastination 
of politicians, the discipline imposed on minorities after discussion, the 
consultation of oracles. 

Nevertheless, the idea of negritude, the only sign so far of the self- 
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expression that normally goes with the normal self-assertion of political 
nationalism, is a Cartesian abstraction, rather alien to the traditional African 
forms outlined in the first part of this essay and probably only possible for 
Africans penetrated through and through by the discipline of French culture, 
as against the pragmatism of the practical English. Much more important, 
it comes up against the paradox that the men who assert the African per- 
sonality are precisely those who, in the present power struggle, are com- 
pelled to destroy it. For presumably the African personality is incarnate in 
the Chiefs who hold back political reforms, in the family structure which 
holds back economic initiative, and in the fetish colleges which hold back 
the development of hospitals and modern schools. 

There is an additional tension, which is bound to make its presence felt 
more and more as the first, intoxicating, purely political drive, following the 
withdrawal of European control, is succeeded by power struggles within 
Africa itself—and, one hopes, by the undramatic social and economic struggle 
to “raise”, in a material sense, a system of small peasant societies living at a 
very low standard to a level nearer that of the affluent societies of the tem- 
perate zones. This tension is shown most clearly in the ambiguous attitude 
of the most prominent of present-day African leaders, Dr. Nkrumah. He is 
a dreamer, with a very sharp opportunist sense of short-term political realities. 
This union of opposites is the main reason for his success. Without his vision, 
Ghana would not exist in its present form, and probably the 22 African 
countries in the United Nations would not exist as independent States either. 
But Dr. Nkrumah knows that the African is not yet master in his own house. 
Economically and technically, he is dependent on others. Nkrumah is 
accordingly driven, very unwillingly, to understand that outside capital and 
technicians are essential for his country. The less intelligent of his followers, 
who regard him as sent by God and call his birthplace Nazareth, do not 
understand this as yet, and this explains his vacillations. Further tension may 
come with the real test in a few years’ time, when the thousands of Ghanaians 
being trained as technicians in the United Kingdom, the United States, West 
Germany and the Soviet Union return with their training completed. Will 
these individuals be able to display managerial talent, the cold, impersonal 
sacrifice of today’s satisfactions for tomorrow, even the ruthless individual- 
ism of the most energetic representatives of the industrial system, whether 
capitalist or Communist ? Further, and even more basically, will they be able 
to prove themselves the masters of a technical civilization? As yet, intelli- - 
gence tests, for the most part conducted by Dr. Biesheuvel in the Union, are 
neutral on the capacity of the African, although hot-climate physiology tests 
in Nigeria show that in this respect the Negro is virtually indistinguishable 
from the European. Above all, the question is whether the kind of psychology 
required for industrialism can be made to fit into the kind of psychological 
picture set out at the beginning of this essay, at least within measurable time. 


The Communist Challenge 


| i is here that observers may speculate about the last forty years of this 
century, and in particular the chance for Communism to enter Africa as 
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a kind of secular religion, overturning the ad hoc dictatorships or at least 
authoritarian régimes developing from Western parliamentary models, and 
possibly rivalling in magical appeal for the control of destiny, the power of 
Christianity in its many forms, and of Islam, which makes great strides today 
through the appeal of its simple but impressive outward ceremonies and 
dress, its tolerance of polygamy, its eradication of human sacrifice, witch 
hunts and cruel ordeals. As the twig is bent, so will the tree incline. Today, 
after the historic 15th session of the United Nations General Assembly, it is 
clear that the problem is not so easy as the Russians or the Chinese once 
thought. If the analysis in this essay is at all correct, the African mind at the 
moment, the result of thousands of years of stratification, is too pragmatic, 
too loose in texture, too averse from continued and repetitive impersonal 
discipline, to accept the straight-jacket of a totalitarian Party. Nor is the 
background of life in most parts of the Continent so open to Communist 
propaganda as in many parts of Asia. Life is still too easy. The mores and 
values of petty traders in the market, which is still the main relaxation of an 
African’s life, are too agreeable. Above all, the African does not like being 
told what to do by white or indeed yellow strangers, whose approach is far 
more uncompromising than anything he has known for at least thirty years 
among his former masters. 

The picture may well change, through one factor alone—that of popula- 
tion. Even as it is, a natural increase is making itself apparent in nearly all 
areas where census is possible; but productivity, at least in the peasant sector, 
is not advancing with the same rhythm, particularly in the countries which 
are more or less in charge of their own fate. If the pressure grew too great, 
one might well see agitators becoming successful, the class struggle enlarged 
and exacerbated, and the cells being established in most parts of Africa 
beginning to make a real bid for power. 

It is permissible to hope then that the looser and freer structure of Western 
society will always, so long as it is maintained, preserve better relations, at 
many levels, with the loose structure of the African mind. And this latter 
will always, at least so long as the present geographical conditions obtain, 
be exposed to the same natural forces as we have roughly described, and so be 
formed by them. What is needed now in the Commonwealth, both in Africa 
and outside it, is more interest in the agreeable solvents of society, where 
African capabilities are most likely to emerge : not only in the whole economic 
development of what are called undeveloped societies ; but in sport, at which 
the African might excel in many fields, and in the development of a literate 
form of expression. With these and the continual investment in new forms 
of power attuned to the African rhythm, the tribes as a whole, not only the 
small minorities, may in the course of not so many years advance, in Wester 
mann’s phrase, from explosive to connected thinking. 














THE COLD WAR IN THE TROPICS 


COMMUNIST PRESSURE ON THE AFRICAN MIND 


- is sometimes forgotten that Russia for centuries has been an expanding 
country without frontiers defined along geographical or ethnic lines. She 
has always had an autocratic form of government. Today the traditional 
Russian nationalism is linked with world-wide Communism, each of these 
influences reinforcing the other. 

It would be wrong to attribute Russian aggressiveness simply to jingoism. 
The Russians have a crusading fire of religion combined with a self-confidence 
born of scientific achievement. They are blinded by their own dogma and 
believe they have the key to all human behaviour. This aggressive and 
menacing creed is directed against all other countries which do not accept 
Soviet leadership. An example of this is the way Yugoslavia has been treated, 
even though they accept the Communist dogma, and the Yugoslavs them- 
selves are well aware of this. The policy is not clearly defined, for the Soviet 
Union alternates between reason and ruthlessness to suit its tactics. However, 
when their interests are threatened the Russians prove very ruthless, as the 
Hungarians found to their cost. In the satellite countries the non-Communist 
parties have also suffered. From 1945-50 no less than twenty-two parties 
were suppressed or made ineffective. The Russians mean to dominate the 
world. 

There are always terrors facing mankind, and the Soviet Union knows 
how these should be exploited. In the 1930’s it was Fascism. Today there is 
war and colonial exploitation. And now perhaps the greatest horror facing 
mankind is the hydrogen bomb and nuclear war. The Russians, whilst posing 
as lovers of peace, outstrip everyone else in the production of this terrible 
weapon. The threats of war and imperialism are linked together. They ignore 
completely the fact that the old imperialism associated with the Western 
powers has gone. Though it may have been true that in the past territories 
were annexed in order that capitalist countries could sell their surplus pro- 
ducts for cheap raw materials, this is not so today. Most of the colonial 
territories are now independent and are, or will soon be, controlling their 
own destinies. Raw materials are no longer cheap, and the demand for manu- 
factured goods is high. World trade is constantly expanding. The Soviet 
Union is well placed to benefit from these conditions. The Russians have 
aimed at developing a self-sufficient economy, and they are now able to use 
their surplus production for political ends. They are giving to the less 
developed countries twenty-year credits at very low interest rates, with 
quick deliveries and the maximum technical help and service. The real 
purpose of this economic help is to sustain political pressure and the maximum 
propaganda for Russian imperialism. This policy has been followed with 
much success in Asia and is now under way in Africa. 


For a long time past close attention has been paid to African students in 
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Europe. Everything is being done in Africa to encourage nationalism and to 
exacerbate racial feelings. The Communist view, as shown in the introduction 
to the Peoples of Africa published by the Institute of Ethnography of the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, is that the African peoples have become part 
of the “general front of the anti-imperialist and democratic camp headed by 
the Soviet Union”. 

At present the policy is not to establish Communist parties in Africa, but 
rather for the communists to align themselves with African neutralists and 
nationalist movements, so long as these do not conflict with Soviet aims. 
African nationalists who do not co-operate are attacked in propaganda. The 
reaction of newly independent nations against former Colonial powers is 
encouraged and exploited in the cultural and economic fields, with the aim of 
making African countries dependent upon the Soviet Union and her satellites. 

The extent of the economic penetration by Communists into the newly 
developing countries in Africa can be gauged by the knowledge that in 1959 
no fewer than fifteen Communist-block trade missions visited Ghana, Guinea 
and Ethiopia. 

Guinea is the best example of how these trade links will be strengthened. 
Since October 1958 eight Communist diplomatic or permanent trade 
missions have been established and trade agreements made with the Soviet 
Union and the satellite countries of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland and East Germany. The trade provides for the exchange of Guinea’s 
traditional products like bananas, palm oil and coffee for consumer goods, 
farm machinery and light industrial equipment. This trade can, of course, be 
beneficial to the less developed countries in Africa as long as they do not 
make themselves too dependent upon the Communist nations. If, however, 
they do become too dependent on Communist trade, then they will become 
vulnerable to the political changes dictated by Soviet foreign policy. The 
writer was himself a witness of the way Yugoslav industry and electrical 
development were hindered when the Soviet Union suddenly cut off vital 
supplies needed to complete programmes which were only half finished. 


In the Trade Unions 


HE Communists are using the familiar pattern of creating “front” 
organizations to promote their propaganda and penetration into the 
economic and social life of the African peoples. These organizations are 
designed to carry out Communist policy and mask their real purpose behind 
a non-political facade of social ideals which are generally acceptable to pro- 
gressive public opinion. Although in most parts of the world these organiza- 
tions have been exposed and discredited, they are getting very active in 
African territories. The World Federation of Trade Unions is active and runs 
courses for African trade union “militants”. At a school for African students 
held in Budapest towards the end of 1959, the main emphasis was on the 
“struggle against colonialism and the rdle of trade unions in the fight for 
independence”. That most of the countries represented were already in- 
dependent and responsible for their own destinies was ignored! 
The Communists are more interested in propaganda and political agitation 
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than constructive trade union organization. The World Federation of Trade 
Unions concentrates on trying to keep Africans out of the main stream of the 
international labour movement. The W.F.T.U. influence has been concen- 
trated on the States of the Franco-African Community where the French 
Communist-controlled unions have had influence. In the territories associated 
with English-speaking peoples, the tendency has been for the African trade 
unions to become affiliated to the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. It has been the policy of the W.F.T.U. to encourage breakaway 
moves from the I.C.F.T.U. Because this has not been the success hoped for, 
there is now a proposal to form an All-African Trade Union Federation. 
With this end in view the trade union organizations in the French-speaking 
territories combined in 1957 to set up the “Union Generale des Travailleurs 
de L’Afrique Noire” (U.G.T.A.N.) no doubt with the approval of the 
W.F.T.U. Not only was it thought that this would enhance the appeal of the 
newly created organization to Africans, but it was also hoped that this 
organization would be the nucleus of the Neutral All-Africa T.U. Federation. 
It is significant that Abdoulaye Diallo, a former W.F.T.U. Vice-President, is 
a leading official of U.G.T.A.N. He is also Guinea Minister Resident in 
Accra and Secretary General of the All African People’s Conference. Seydou 
Diallo, who is the present Secretary of U.G.T.A.N. and Abdoulaye Diallo 
are both W.F.T.U.-trained and well-known Communists. 

At a meeting of the General Council of the W.F.T.U. held in Peking on 
June 6 and 7, 1960, it was stated clearly that whilst it was the duty of the 
trade unions to fight for the liberation of their countries they should con- 
centrate on building a mass trade union movement for common action, both 
during the struggle for freedom and after independence. They laid stress 
upon the need for the international solidarity of workers. The trade unions, 
they said, should co-operate and give mutual support in their relations with 
the international trade union movement. It was by these means that they 
would be able to give valuable and practical examples of international and 
working-class solidarity, which would enable the people to understand the 
importance of active participation in international affairs. The real purpose 
of this was clearly to undermine the influence of the elected leaders of the 
newly independent countries who did not give their support to the Soviet 
Union. The W.F.T.U. General Council called upon their affiliated unions to 
co-ordinate their efforts with the W.F.T.U. secretariat to secure the maximum 
number of trade union officials from the less developed countries for spe- 
cialized training. It was decided to form an International Trade Union Com- 
mission, allegedly for investigating and publicizing cases of trade unionists 
who had been persecuted and imprisoned because of their fight against 
colonialism. The real purpose is shown by the further decision also taken at 
the same meeting to publish an African News Bulletin to carry news of the 
struggle of the African trade unions against colonialism and for a better life— 
the inference being that the better life would never be secured unless there 
was subservience to the policy pursued by international Communism. The 
W.F.T.U. is completely dominated by Communist organizations, which are 
themselves controlled by the Kremlin and the Cominform. 
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The Communist Parties and their front organizations outside the U.S.S.R. 
have one great purpose—to spread to other countries the power and might 
of the Soviet Union. They function as a part of the apparatus of the Soviet 
Foreign Office. The Communists, although acting as a political party, place 
more importance on controlling the Unions than securing election to public 
bodies. They know that if they can control the unions, the most important 
single factor in industry, they need not worry about which government may 
be in office at that particular time. They are not really so much concerned 
with higher wages and better working conditions as with furthering the 
influence of the Communists. 


Mobilizing the Students 


HE World Federation of Democratic Youth and the International Union 

of Students both award to young Africans scholarships for study in the 
Communist countries. The main work of the W.F.D.Y. and the I.U.S. is under- 
taken in the former French West Africa and Guinea, and now Ghanaians, 
Nigerians and some from East Africa are being trained in Communist-block 
countries. There are about forty-five local African groups affiliated to the 
W.F.D.Y. and they are visited regularly by a Senegalese, Lo Chaikh Bara, 
who is editor of World Youth and Assistant Secretary General of the W.F.D.Y. 
That he seeks to spread Communist influence is in no doubt. 

The International Union of Students keeps in close touch with the young 
Africans and has encouraged and arranged for many to attend a Communist 
training school which has existed in Prague for a number of years. 

Two other “front” organizations are actively at work—the Women’s 
International Democratic Federation and the World Peace Council. The 
women in Africa are beginning to emerge as a political factor. The W.I.D.F. 
is flooding the market with magazines, leaflets and films dealing with such 
subjects as child welfare, polygamy and social and economic conditions. 
Great care is taken to emphasize that only a Communist system can tackle 
these problems. 

The World Peace Council is composed of nearly five hundred members 
drawn from all parts of the world and normally meets in countries outside 
the Iron Curtain. At these meetings propaganda resolutions are framed and 
support is voiced for causes which may bring benefit to the Communists. 
The object of the World Peace Council is to bring together supporters of 
peace in the trade unions, women’s, youth, co-operative, sports, cultural, 
educational, religious and other organizations, as well as scientists, writers 
and politicians. 

It is said that the World Peace Council exists for the purpose of exposing 
the “‘war-mongers”. It condemns the United Nations Organization as a too} 
for carrying out the aggressive plans of American imperialism. It is now 
concentrating much of its energy on the national liberation movements in 
Africa. 

No details of the World Peace Council finances are ever published, but it 
seems clear that the considerable expenses which its activities must entail 
can only be met by the Soviet Union and her satellites or China, or both. 
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The Soviet penetration of Africa is at present in its early stages. They do 
not know so much as is necessary to understand the many difficulties arising 
from the history, uneven stages of development and differing needs and 
problems of the African continent. They have made many mistakes, the last 
being their attitude towards the Congo. But they are learning fast, and they 
are insisting that they alone have the true interests of Africans at heart. The 
broadcasting of this theme is steadily increasing. Moscow radio is multiplying 
its broadcasts in English and French, and there are broadcasts in Swahili, 
all telling the same story—that the Soviet Union will rescue Africa from the 
wicked imperialists. 

They are also now attacking those Africans whose only concern is the 
well-being of their own peoples, and who do not wish to get involved in the 
struggle of power politics. They are careful not to broadcast the criticism of 
influential leaders like Kwame Nkrumah and Tom Mboya which is often 
made in Soviet home propaganda. 


China Takes a Hand 


Fo the last year the Chinese have been paying great attention to Africa. 
This is probably because they have a different interpretation of certain 
aspects of Marxist-Lenin dogma from that of the Soviet Union. The Chinese 
have neither the financial nor the economic resources to compete with the 
Russians in providing economic aid to the African states. The Chinese efforts 
have been concentrated upon propaganda and sponsoring visits of African 
delegations to China. More than a hundred such delegations to discuss 
economic aid and cultural exchanges have visited China. A China—Africa 
Friendship Association has been established to promote cultural and eco- 
nomic relations, and to support the struggle of the African peoples against 
imperialism and colonialism. The Chinese have published and have on sale 
in particular African territories propaganda, the quality and format of which 
are superior to that of the Soviet Union, and make a greater impact on the 
Africans. This literature maintains that conditions in China before the revolu- 
tion and those prevailing in Africa are very similar. A particular feature of 
Chinese policy has been their backing of all forms of African political 
extremism, whether nationalistic or Communist-inspired. 

The desire of the Chinese to appear as the leaders against world imperialism 
is possibly the reason why they have recognized the Algerian Government 
in exile, whereas the Soviet Union has not. The Chinese have also expressed 
their willingness to give military aid to the Algerian rebels in French North 
Africa. The threat of war does not disturb the Chinese. When Mao Tse Tung 
was answering a question on this subject he said: 

Our attitude on this is the same as our attitude to all disturbances. We are against 

it. We are not afraid of it. The first world War was followed by the birth of the 

Soviet Union with a population of two hundred million. The second world 

War was followed by the emergence of the Socialist camp with a combined 

population of nine hundred million. If thé Imperialists should insist upon 


launching a third world War it is certain that several hundred millions more 
will turn to Socialism. 
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At a meeting of the Communist nations held in Bucharest in June this 
year the Chinese repeated their view that war was inevitable. Mr. Khrushchev 
said at the Conference that Lenin’s belief in the inevitability of imperialist 
wars was no longer tenable in modern conditions. He stated that one could 
not say war was inevitable when in due course only a few capitalist states 
would continue to exist, “‘as small buttons on a coat”. 

The meeting of the Chinese Head of State, Liu Shao-Chi, and Mr. Khrush- 
chev in Moscow during the forty-third October Revolution celebrations 
seems to have had the result of putting into cold storage this dangerous 
Leninist doctrine that war was inevitable. The Chinese have also proclaimed 
their belief in peaceful coexistence, but it should not be too readily assumed 
that Mr. Khrushchev has convinced the Chinese that his view is right. What 
has happened at the United Nations is probably what has had the greatest 
influence on the Chinese. It should not be forgotten that the African States 
have nearly a third of the representation at the United Nations, and at the 
meetings this year they undoubtedly contributed to the lowering of tension 
on world problems. They are able to form their own judgments on policies 
and principles. These judgments are formed not only by debate, but by the 
constant meetings and discussions with other nations’ representatives in the 
lobbies and precincts of the United Nations Headquarters. The African 
States have made it clear that they want peace and security and do not wish 
to become involved in the “cold war” or have military alliances. The African 
States wish to keep out of the disputes between the Communist world and 
the West. The wish of the African leaders is to promote independence where 
this does not already exist in the continent, to work together in international 
affairs and to speed up economic, social and educational development. On 
the other hand, they are conscious that they must have aid from the outside 
world. They see that the best means of achieving economic aid and technical 
assistance is through the United Nations and its specialized agencies, and 
for this reason they will tend to look upon bilateral aid as a calculated method 
of drawing them into the East-West conflict. The Chinese are doubtless 
aware of this feeling, and this may be the reason for their change of attitude 
towards peaceful co-existence. That they see themselves as the leaders of the 
emergent nations of Africa on the basis of a common struggle for economic 
development and improved standards for their poverty-stricken peoples is 
clear. Now that there is to be a new United States Administration, we may 
possibly see the Chinese adopt a more conciliatory attitude, in the hope that 
China will shortly be admitted to the United Nations. China is realizing that, 
if she is to have a continuing impact upon the African peoples, it is at the 
United Nations that the maximum opportunity for exercising influence most 
readily presents itself and African pressures are likely to be most effective. 

If the Chinese can secure a seat at the United Nations they see it will be 
very greatly in their interest. They will avoid diplomatic reliance upon the 
Soviet Union. They believe that they will have obvious advantages over the 
Soviet Union and their Eastern European allies. They are, after all, non- 
white and believe that their motives will be less suspect to the Africans. 
They are genuine members of the Afro-Asian block and were full participants 
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at the Bandung Conference held in 1955. They have themselves been sub- 
jected to colonial rule. The Chinese inhabit an undeveloped country which is 
making rapid economic and industrial progress, and they hold themselves 
as a model to be followed by the emerging African states. 

The Chinese are seeking every possible means of creating the image that 
China and Africa have much in common, and for this reason can develop 
together in peaceful harmony. They will continue to emphasize that con- 
cessions gained from the Imperialist powers and help that is given can only 
tend to keep them in subjection. By this propaganda they hope to hide the 
neo-colonialism of themselves and the Soviet Union, against which national 


leaders like Jawaharlal Nehru in India, and Kwame Nkrumah in Africa, 
have given warning. 


There can be no doubt that if Communist penetration into Africa is com- 
plete and successful many African countries, like those of Eastern Europe, 
will lose their freedom. It is imperative for the Western powers to remember 
that Communism is a deficiency disease, and it is only by helping to over- 


come its economic problems that Africa can be saved from Communist 
domination. 





THE MONCKTON REPORT 
AFRICAN AWAKENING IN THE FEDERATION 


IEWED from the midst of the Central African Federation, the Monckton 

Commission’s proposals seem to conceal two grave flaws: compromise 
and transitoriness. These flaws are grave because anguish among both races 
has already become acute. To prolong this present state of mind would be 
tormenting—and dangerous. 

The members of the Commission left the Federation in May. Since May 
so much has happened, above all in Southern Rhodesia. There, Africans have 
begun to awake to consciousness: it is a rapidly multiplying process and 
there is no returning. Meanwhile, partly through mischance (a great bubble 
of unemployment), there have been riots and death from police bullets in the 
three major cities of Southern Rhodesia. The African population has been 
blooded for the first time since the last Matabele revolt, in the reign of Vic- 
toria. These recent events have been spectacular, and inflated rumour has 
rioted through African townships. Now that there has been a taste of revolt, 
there is a need for it. 

It has been also since the Commissioners left the Federation that there has 
taken place release of the African pressure that had been building up in the 
two northern territories since 1959. The Nyasaland constitutional conference 
in the summer indicated to both territories the route by which they would 
achieve self-rule under African governments: and Mr. Macleod, with his 
secret touch, has convinced the two significant leaders of both territories 
(Mr. Kaunda of Northern Rhodesia and Dr. Banda of Nyasaland) that 
Britain is in absolute earnest in guiding the territories along that route. 

Thus, the African awakening in Southern Rhodesia is taking place in the 
conflicting contexts of approaching independence for the two northern terri- 
tories and of entrenched European mastery in Southern Rhodesia itself. 
Because of the former, visions of long-forgotten dignity have been touched 
and aroused. But the latter immediately restricts self-esteem; the fear of 
inferiority intrudes and almost every man is a potential rebel because of the 
thing inside him. 

The recent developments have deepened Southern Rhodesia’s isolation 
from her fellows. It is the African leaders now who matter in the two northern 
territories, and there is little to attract them to marry their countries with a 
white-dominated Southern Rhodesia. Rather let Southern Rhodesia slide into 
ruin without the wealth of Northern Rhodesia and with African labour from 
Nyasaland under Nyasaland’s control. Southern Rhodesia, with its 210,000 
whites among two and a half million blacks, could hardly go the way of 
South Africa: it would be too late to embark on an official policy of baaskap 
now. The revolt of Southern Rhodesia’s Africans—the northern territories’ 
Africans are prepared to argue—would be delayed rather than hastened by 
retaining it within the Federation; the considerable benefits of Federation 
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to Southern Rhodesia would merely serve to uphold the white régime and 
preserve the Africans in helotry. 

Unlike South Africa where the white population tends to live in contrived 
ignorance of the African population’s unrest, the whites of Southern Rhodesia 
are reacting keenly to the new and mounting frustration of the blacks. It is 
beginning to be felt intuitively among both races that whites will not be 
able to hold their immaculate political supremacy very much longer. There 
have been various indications of this—for example, the clandestine formation 
of groups of white irregulars who, betraying desperation, pretend to be 
preparing to over-ride their own white government (Sir Edgar Whitehead’s) 
to defend their racial control. 

The urban artisan settlers are the most stubborn and wildest with their 
ideas—it is the lesser skilled who fear and hate the emerging African most. 
Among the farming settlers, however, it is curious to note how the germ of 
surrender is already entering. In private, in intimacy, many of the younger 
ones are beginning to admit the possibility of a final acquisition of power by 
these unknown “munts’’, products of Nkrumah and Westminster Fabians, 
who are mobilizing an ignorant following by their agitation. This despairing 
admission is perhaps the first phase of the long and painful change that must 
in the end overtake the minds of these white pioneers, men of admirably 
sturdy and self-reliant qualities, yet whose social and political attitudes have 
been distorted by the false presumption of perpetual, inherent, black sub- 
ordination. The farmer, unlike the poorer white townsman, already feels 
the trend in the cities towards political organization by the African national- 
ists to be beyond his control. (To the older farmer, homo ox-wagoniensis, the 
prospect of Africans playing the major part in government is a mad dream.) 


The Failure of Containment 


EANWHILE it becomes clearer day by day to more and more that 

the policy pursued by Sir Edgar Whitehead, the Southern Rhodesian 
Premier, for containing African political aspirations is failing. His technique 
has been to follow up sharp repression of “nationalist” activity by the Africans 
(marches, strikes, or demonstrations) with gestures of a liberal nature within 
the framework of the Constitution, such as, for example, his recent legislation 
to enlarge the size of the Assembly and thus increase the value of the African 
vote on the present franchise. The failure of this method is only just becoming 
apparent to Sir Edgar himself who, rather deaf and somewhat of a recluse, 
is handicapped from assessing the emotional forces that are building up about 
him. He is regarded by the majority of his Cabinet as extremely inaccessible. 
Although Sir Edgar is at last showing readiness to modify his unlucky 
policy, he can at the present stage move only farther to the right, unless he 
is to forfeit all chance of retaining power. The Dominion Party is lying in 
wait for him. Under their new leader, Mr. W. H. Harper, a political arrivé 
yet a young man of sombre force, the party is gaining new allegiance steadily 
throughout the predominantly white electorate as the crisis deepens. Mr. 
Harper offers the bitter whites their “only hope” —a white Southern Rhodesia 
seceded from the Federation and wholly independent of British interference. 
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In the situation at the moment, therefore, the Africans of the northern 
territories are pulling away from Southern Rhodesia, and the whites of 
Southern Rhodesia pulling away from the northern territories. Meanwhile, 
whites and blacks alike in Southern Rhodesia are approaching a sullen 
desperation in their separate camps. 

It is an indication of the appalling failure of the ideal on which the Federa- 
tion was founded that Sir Edgar’s territorial United Federal Party should 
now be so gravely threatened from the right. It is not as if seven years of 
supposed progress towards partnership had produced any basic changes that 
might have disturbed Europeans. After seven years there is not even multi- 
racialism in hotels. Yet in their despair and fright the political attitude of the 
whites has hardened. 

The failure of the liberal approach since the founding of the Federation 
in 1953 must be ascribed primarily to the reluctance of the two Federal 
leaders, Lord Malvern and Sir Roy Welensky, to put to the electorate what 
the meaning of partnership really is. No one else in Central Africa besides 
these two men could have carried the white population into the new concept 
called for by Federation, as it was genuinely envisaged by the British Govern- 
ment. It is hard to believe that neither Federal Prime Minister grasped what 
Britain intended by partnership. Yet neither has showed any appreciable 
inclination to project it as anything else than a useful word. Lord Malvern, 
in fact, spoke in Salisbury of partnership between “the rider and the horse”’. 
Sir Roy spoke of it as something to be achieved over the next two hundred 
years. 

Lately Sir Roy seems to have been at pains to disparage even such little 
“partnership” as might be said to have come about. In a television interview 
in October he stated that if election to the Federal Assembly was really to be 
based on quality, not a single African would be a member. This must have 
been bare encouragement to the African Federal representatives belonging 
to his own party. He clearly suffers from double thinking concerning partner- 
ship, as is illustrated by his attitude to the University College at Salisbury. 
He has spoken with pride overseas of the modicum of multi-racialism that 
has been achieved in the College, but has refused citizenship to the Professor 
of History, Dr. Terence Ranger, who was responsible for achieving it. 


A Liberal Leader 
i the favour of the two Federal Prime Ministers, it must be borne in 


mind that their parliamentary opposition lay to the right, and that any rush 
into true partnership, without extensive efforts to remove the mental em- 
bolism among the whites on the subject, would very probably have entailed 
their ejection from power. But it was the effort of persuasion that was lacking. 
One territorial leader alone during the past seven years has risked any signi- 
ficant move in the partnership direction. He is Garfield Todd, former Prime 
Minister of Southern Rhodesia; and he, betrayed by most of his Cabinet for 
his liberal views, was cast from power in 1958. 

The subsequent career of Mr. Todd illustrates vividly the impossible 
situation in which the liberal finds himself today. As a missionary turned 
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politician turned farmer, Mr. Todd has been uniquely concerned to find 
common ground between the races. At first, following his resignation from 
the premiership, he led the Central Africa Party, which called for a sub- 
stantially wider franchise and an end to racial discrimination. Last July, how- 
ever, he resigned because he believed events had made it no longer possible 
for the bulk of politically alert Africans to accept European leadership, and 
that “gradualism’’ however earnestly carried through would no longer work. 
At the time he said, “Behind the liberals are rising the repressed people 
themselves . . . a force which will soon become overwhelming and which will 
be intolerant of having its views, its feelings, its aspirations represented 
second-hand by the liberals.” | 

Since then he has given his moral support to the Africans’ National 
Democratic Party, which rejects the qualitative vote out of hand (but would 
probably settle for a lot less than “one man, one vote”), and refuses to 
co-operate with the present Constitution. In August Mr. Todd joined his 
voice with Mr. Joshua Nkomo (oversea spokesman for the N.D.P.) in 
calling upon the British Government to suspend the Southern Rhodesian 
Constitution and to send troops to the Colony to ensure tranquillity during 
the period of transition to “democratic rule”. 

It was during August that the core of the Central African Party—the sole 
repository of liberal white opinion in the Federation—virtually disintegrated. 
These Europeans, who alone among the whites are in intellectual contact 
with the emerging Africans, have been forced to the same conclusion as 
Mr. Todd: namely that lack of advance on the race issue in Southern Rhodesia 
has been prolonged to that point at which cautiously phased advance under 
liberal white guidance is no longer practicable. In contrast to two years ago, 
the African leaders would today refuse to participate in such an advance. 
The impasse, as the liberals see it, has been reached. Only a drastic revision of 
the Southern Rhodesian Constitution can break through it. 

For such a revision to be brought about by any Southern Rhodesian 
Government, as we have seen, appears impossible. An outside force is 
needed. The Federal Government, even if it were willing to do so, is not 
empowered to alter Southern Rhodesia’s Constitution. Britain alone has the 
constitutional authority required. It would be a drastic step to use such 
authority save in the case of a complete breakdown of government in the 
Colony. And there is little guarantee that the Southern Rhodesian whites 
would in practice stand it (there is not much to stop them from declaring 
their own independence at any moment they choose). The presence of British © 
troops might well provoke armed clashes with white settlers—a sickening 
spectacle between fellow Britons, especially in the light of the incalculable 
benefits the settlers, encouraged by Britain, have brought to Southern 
Rhodesia. 

In fact, the Commonwealth Relations Office was so horrified when it 
learned—a few hours in advance—of Mr. Todd’s intended appeal for suspen- 
sion of the Constitution, that very senior officials and the Minister himself 
implored him to cancel it. Mr. Todd refused: he intended to shock, and he 
shocked violently. He intended to demonstrate the reality of the danger 
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presented by Southern Rhodesia: how, without British intervention, the 
future of Southern Rhodesia contained only increased repression by the 
whites in an effort to control swelling unrest among the blacks—a condition 


which would make Federation impossible to work, whatever the Monckton 
Commission’s findings. 


Three Basic Proposals 


} is in this scene of apparently irreconcilable forces, in which the local 
liberals find themselves without any remaining function, that the Monck- 
ton Commissioners have stepped forward to play the liberal role.* How do 
their proposals fit the situation? Apart from the secession clause—a magni- 
ficent red herring—their three basic suggestions are the reduction of the 
federal realm of authority, the widening of qualifications for the vote, and 
parity between the races—thirty seats each—in the Federal Assembly. This 
last proposal has been powerfully attacked by Sir Roy Welensky and others 
in the Federation as an abandonment of the principle of non-racialism in the 
method of selecting parliamentary representatives. Indeed it is; but the pro- 
posal is the more realistic for all that, since it is a principle that has rotted to 
nothing for lack of use (only about 2,c00 Africans considered it worth using 
their vote on the present franchise at the last Federal election). 

The retreat from non-racialism as a principle is emphasized by the Com- 
mission’s proposal for common-roll elections to be preceded by selection 
of candidates on communal (i.e. racial) rolls. The effect of these proposals 
might well be to create two racial blocks in the Assembly, precisely balanced — 
and equally obdurate. A majority government could be formed only if 
a member selected by his own race ratted to the other side. This probability 
of a deadlock vividly illustrates how futile it has become to attempt any 
longer to reach the perfect compromise. 

The majority of the Commissioners reached this formula, however, because 
they were aware that anything less evenly matched would be rejected out of 
hand by one side or the other, and either Southern Rhodesia would secede 
or the Federation would continue under the impossible conditions of full- 
scale non-co-operation by the Africans of the two northern territories. Since 
the Commissioners left the Federation, as has been shown, the new authority 
of the northern territories’ African leaders and the final failure of conciliation 
by the Southern Rhodesian white government have made it unlikely that 
either side can now be brought to accept even the thirty-thirty compromise 
offered. 

Sir Edgar Whitehead cannot now return from the Federal review to his 
frightened electorate (who vote again in May) and present them with a com- 
promise that risks a black-dominated Federal government and anyway 


* From February to May 1960, twenty-five distinguished citizens of the Commonwealth, 
under the chairmanship of Lord Monckton, toured the Central African Federation to 
gather information for an advisary report on the future of the Federation, in preparation 
for the Review Conference on the Federation, which opened in London on December 5. 


The commissioners were appointed by Mr. Macmillan in November 1959, and their 
report was published in October 1960. 
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attaches Southern Rhodesia to two territories on the road to government 
by black Nationalists. No less can the African leaders of the northern terri- 
tories now possibly return to their supporters to persuade them to accept 
continued Federation with a white-dominated Southern Rhodesia and no 
guarantee of Federal control by Africans. Contrary to appearances, the African 
leaders are not blind to the advantages of close economic co-ordination 
between the three territories, later leading to political union by three pre- 
| dominantly black territorial governments. But they must be able to present 
any association they might settle for at the Federal review as something 


quite different in kind from the present Federation, which is hated “‘almost 
pathologically”. 





Responsibility of Britain 


CHOICE, therefore, must be made, the risk taken; and as with single 
colonies, the broad direction that the Federation should follow from 
now on must be indicated firmly and irrevocably by the British Government, 
| and provided for constitutionally. The Commission admits that it is not 
| possible—if only from the point of view of security—to clutch the territories 
in association against the will of the majority of inhabitants. Thus, three 
courses, singly or in combination, remain open to the British Government. 
First, an African majority could be provided for in the Federal sphere in 
the near future. This would be to risk Southern Rhodesia’s secession, but it 
would go far to allay the fears of the Africans in Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. 

Alternatively, or in addition, the British Government could—even by 
some extreme form of coercion—ensure the fundamental liberalizing of the 
Southern Rhodesian Constitution, so as to bring the future of that Colony, 
however approximately, into line with the northern territories. Reaction 
among many of the whites would be sharp and bitter; but as has been sug- 
gested earlier, acknowledgement of the reality and even inevitability of the 
African awakening is beginning to seep into the settler mind. 

Or, thirdly, the process advised by the Commission of stripping the 
present Federal powers to economics, defence, and foreign affairs should be 
carried further, leaving only broad economic co-ordination between the 
territories in the hands of a High Commission for the foreseeable future. 

Whichever choice is made, it is essential that it be followed through with 
decisiveness and courage. A temporary solution would aggravate wide- 
spread unrest. The fine name that Britain has earned with such rapidity ~ 
throughout the world over the past year in the handling of her dependencies 
would be as suddenly reversed. In 1961, as Mr. Macleod has forewarned, the 
eyes of the world will be upon Central Africa. 

Many may hesitate at passing the larger part of Federal authority into 
African hands in the near future. There appear to be so few Africans so far 
of ability and steadiness. This, however, may well be to a great extent a 
matter of appearances. Domination, however benevolent, by another race 
does not often bring out the best qualities in a subject people who already 
anyway feel convicted of inherent inferiority. Moreover, if the solution 
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arrived at by the Federal Review is dramatic enough in its generosity to the 
African, there is an excellent chance that black suspicion of white motives 
would be as dramatically routed, and Africans would accept with readiness 
white colleagues in their government and rely trustfully on a civil service 
which for several years to come would be predominantly white. 

Such a solution would create vast problems. Strict safeguards for minorities 
would have to be guaranteed—possibly by Britain herself, as Britain now 
guarantees safeguards for the Africans of Southern Rhodesia. The mighty 
part played by the Europeans in the wealth and industries of the Federal 
territories would have to be recognized. Yet all these problems would seem 
diminutive against the perpetuation of a racial conflict which the Africans 
must finally win by force of numbers. 























THE FRANCO-AFRICAN 
COMMUNITY 


A RAPID PROGRESS TO EMANCIPATION 


NTIL recently, it seemed that the British attitude to colonial territories 

offered more likelihood than the French of peaceful transition to in- 
dependence. But the acceleration since 1956, and even more since 1958, of 
the rate of change in the former French dependencies in Africa has opened 
up possibilities of rivalry as well as of co-operation between new African 
States which have come to independence with widely differing traditions. 
The French colonial tradition has been characterized by its assimilative 
tendencies (the representation of colonial territories in the mother Parliament, 
and the strong cultural influence of France); by its paternalist policies, which 
made the colonies economically as well as politically dependent on France; 
and by a constitutional rigidity which, up to 1956, made adaptation to modern 
conditions both politically and psychologically difficult. It was only after 
years of deadlock that France belatedly recognized that independence for 
Morocco and Tunisia was inevitable. Vietnam became independent only as 
a result of eight years of fighting. The Algerian rebellion is now in its seventh 
year and, though the Algerian problem is much more than a colonial prob- 
lem, few observers outside France, and a steadily decreasing number inside 
France, believe any longer that it can be ended except by French recognition 
of a status for Algeria that will lead directly, and within a very short time, 
to independence. 

In French Africa, the movement of the twelve Oversea Territories to 
independence was so rapid that two French Constitutions and one important 
quasi-constitutional law became out of date before they could be fully put 
into application. The 1946 experiment of the French Union was already out 
of date by the 50’s, but divisions in the French Parliament made it impossible 
for the relevant articles of the 1946 Constitution to be revised so as to permit 
of evolution towards real self-government in the Oversea Territories. The 
outline-law of 1956 was a substitute for constitutional revision. It went as 
far as (and some said farther than) the Constitution allowed, by providing 
for administrative decentralization. The hitherto mainly advisory elected As- . 
semblies in the Territories were allowed to control certain local services and 
their own finances. Executives were created which, by 1958, had become 
embryo Governments with de facto Prime Ministers. This system of “internal 
autonomy’, as it was called, was greatly extended under the Constitution of 
the Fifth Republic, which introduced three major innovations. It provided 
for a semi-federal relationship between the African States and the Republic, 
within a Franco-African Community; it offered these territories the possi- 
bility of opting out of the Community by agreement with the Republic; and 
it avoided the error of 1946, by making revision of these constitutional 
provisions extremely simple. Only one State (Guinea) had taken advantage 
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of the right offered verbally by General de Gaulle to become independent 
immediately by voting against the Constitution itself. 

This foresight was soon shown to be wise; before the Constitution had 
been in existence for a year some of the remaining eleven States were already 
pressing for independence in the near future and one of the two main African 
parties had, at its first Congress in 1959, passed a resolution demanding 
immediate independence. By October 1960, all but one had acceded to 
independence and seven had already been recognized as members of the 
United Nations and were attending their first session of the General Assembly. 
The eleventh, Mauritania, attained its independence on November 28. 

In his study of Franco—North-African relations, Professor Charles-André 
Julien accused France of being juridically minded to the point of obsession, 
and so of being unable to keep pace with developments in a changing world. 


The English [he wrote] know when it is time to leave, and are discovered 
later to be still present in an unofficial capacity, often with as much influence as 
they had before. For the French, only the written word counts and they cling 
to juridical formulae even though the world has changed.* 


In French-speaking Africa, however, events have now run ahead of con- 
stitutional documents instead of being held up by them. Although two 
atticles of the 1958 Constitution have been amended in order to allow the 
African States to remain within the Community—wne Communauté rénovée— 
even after independence, a number of others have become dead letters with- 
out the formality of constitutional revision. The rapidity of the change has 
brought its own problems and has raised questions in many minds as to 
what the magic word independence really means, as applied to these eleven 
African States. It has not gone unnoticed that General de Gaulle has pre- 
ferred to speak of “international sovereignty”, that more than one of the 
heads of the new States has admitted his country’s military, economic, 
administrative and technical dependence on France,t and that the agree- 
ments with France which six of the new States have already signed provide not 
only for French economic aid, but also for the supply of French admini- 
strative, technical and military personnel. 

There is, also, at the moment, considerable doubt as to what the con- 
stitutional relationship between these new States and France really is. To 
begin with, five of them have acceded to independence before signing the 
agreements implementing the new constitutional provision to the effect that, 
though independent, they remain members of the Community. Article 86, 
as amended, clearly states that such membership is retained “by means of 
agreements”. It would seem, therefore, that until the agreements have been 
signed, these five States are not even members of the Community. This 


* L’ Afrique du Nord en marche (Paris, Julliard, 1953), p. 403. 

+ Cf., for instance, M. Senghor’s admission in Sept. 1959: ““We intend to show our 
independence by claiming all the attributes of sovereignty, even if that sovereignty is 
bound to be partly theoretical’, and the statement of President Tsiranana of Madagascar 
the previous July: “When I listen to my heart, I am for total independence, but the voice 
of reason tells me that independence can come only gradually.” 
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curious constitutional limbo was avoided by the other six States, all of which 
signed agreements to come into force on their accession to independence. 


[Incomplete Constitutions 


UT even if we can assume that all eleven are, or will shortly be, members 
of the Community, their new status has left the Community without 
three of the four institutions provided for by the 1958 Constitution, and 
supplemented in detail by a number of organic laws. The Executive Council, 
the Senate of the Community and the Court of Arbitration have disappeared 
de facto, though not de jure. It is incompatible with independence that the 
composition and function of Community organs should be laid down uni- 
laterally by the Constitution of the Republic. There is mention in informed 
circles of (i) periodical meetings of heads of States and of Governments to 
replace the meetings of the Executive Council; (ii) an interparliamentary 
Senate to replace the Senate of the Community, in which 186 of the 284 seats 
were occupied by representatives of the Republic; (iii) a non-permanent 
Court of Arbitration on the lines of the Hague Court. But no indication has 
yet been forthcoming how these institutions are to be provided for, or 
when they will come into being. It would seem that the first step ought 
logically to be a revision of the Constitution to delete the articles now 
inapplicable, but even that has so far not been mentioned. In the meantime, 
the President of the Republic in his capacity of President of the Community 
is the only remaining constitutional link between the new States and France. 
Such a state of affairs may seem to British observers both normal and proper. 
It is doubtful whether, even under the Fifth Republic, French opinion would 
accept such tenuous bonds, particularly since the President’s extensive powers 
of decision have presumably also lapsed with independence. M. Houphouet- 
Boigny, Prime Minister of the Ivory Coast, declared that he does not want 
a Community that would be merely a Commonwealth. No doubt he, like 
the majority of Frenchmen, would agree with the French politician who 
described the British Commonwealth as “tied together by moonbeams”, or 
with M. Delouvrier, who has described it as “an old boys’ association which 
meets every year in a different town’’.* But exactly what the relations between 
States of the Franco-African Community are to be, and how they are to be 
defined, are matters that have still to be decided; and French history sug- 
gests that no subject gives rise to more acrimonious bargaining than that of 
constitutional and juridical status. If France had not wasted over a year, in _ 
1957 and 1958, in parliamentary wrangles over a framework law for Algeria 
that was already inapplicable before it was voted; if she had not gone on 
offering the Oversea Territories consistently less than the minimum that 
they were prepared to accept, as the Constitution-makers were doing, until 
General de Gaulle stepped in and cut through the tangle with the verbal 
promise of independence, then the problem could be regarded as being 
relatively unimportant. But can one assume that the juridical obsessions 
deplored by Professor Julien are entirely a thing of the past? 
What the bilateral agreements provide for (and so far they all follow the 


* Quoted in Ewropean Integration (Oxford, 1957), p. 119. 
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same pattern) is French aid to the new States (military, administrative, tech- 
nical and financial) in order to enable them to learn to stand on their own 
feet. Each State is to have a national army, recruited in the first place from 
citizens of the States serving in the French forces. France assumes responsi- 
bility for providing initial equipment, arms and vehicles, as well as the 
officers and technicians required to train the African armies. These are to 
include infantry, parachute troops, armoured reconnaissance units and light 
vehicles. Their tasks are to maintain order in the territory, to protect it 
against aggression and to assist French forces if these are required to defend 
the Community. In order to be able to do this, France is to retain a certain 
number of land, sea and air bases. 

The agreements also provide for continued economic aid, including capital 
investment in large-scale projects such as the building of the port at Cotonou 
(Dahomey), the development of iron ore in Mauritania, of uranium in 
Gaboon and of modernization and road-building in the other three States 
of what was formerly the Equatorial African Federation, including direct 
contributions to the cost of certain services, such as education, civil and 
commercial air-lines, Saharan oil-prospecting (through the OCRS, or 
Organisation Commune des Régions Sahariennes) and the provision of French 
technicians and civil servants. 

All these provisions help to underline the fact that political independence 
of the new States is possible only at the cost of a prolonged period of 
economic and financial dependence on France. At present, probably only 
the Ivory Coast and Gaboon are even potentially economically viable States. 
The problems that this dependence involves are numerous. Can France meet 
the heavy demands of the States, in addition to the claims of Algeria (under 
the Constantine plan) and the claims of her defence programme as a member 
of NATO, to which has now been added the expense of transforming herself 
into an independent atomic power? And can she at the same time continue 
to carry on the war in Algeria, if, as is now feared in many circles, that may 
become necessary? Will the African States be prepared to make moderate 
demands, or will they be tempted to enlarge their demands as the price of 
their continued loyalty to France, as evidenced by their decision to remain 
in the Community? And even if they do not intend to do this, will the 


leaders be strong enough to resist pressure from political rivals with more 
extreme views ? 


Real Affection for France 


HESE doubts do not justify the view expressed by some cynics that the 
Community is based solely on the States’ need for aid and France’s 
readiness to supply it.* There is also a fund of real affection for France, an 
affection which has been largely created by the impact of French culture and 
of French political ideas and ideals. The present leaders of the new States 
have almost all been intellectually and politically formed by France, and in 


* Cf.|The Economist, Dec. 13, 1958, p. 23, “The French African Community is FIDES”— 
that is, Je Fonds d’ Investissement pour le Développement Economique et Social, now known as 
Fonds d’ Aide et de Coopération, or FAC. 
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France, where many of them have gained their political experience as members 
of one of the parliamentary or quasi-parliamentary Assemblies. This is one 
of the advantages of France’s assimilative policy, and one that, perhaps 
more than any other, is responsible for the severity with which leaders of the 
new States have judged events in the former Belgian Congo, which in their 
view had not been adequately prepared for independence. 

But if their speech and ways of thought reveal the strength of these intel- 
lectual ties, they none the less feel themselves to be Africans and as such 
they are also subject to strong pulls away from France and towards other 
African States. The result could be a tug-of-war, in which States could exert 
a kind of blackmail merely by appearing to contemplate African groupings 
in preference to the Community, unless they received enough aid to make 
it worth while, or politically possible, to maintain the links with France. The 
fact that all these States support the cause of Algerian independence, and 
that all of them will soon be able to express their opposition to France on 
this point in a new forum, the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
where they will be subjected to the influence of the Afro-Asian block, gives 
them, too, an additional potential weapon to be used against France. The 
view has often been expressed by Frenchmen that, if the Community does 
not succeed in surviving, the Algerian problem more than anything else will 
have contributed to its failure. 

There are, in particular, three major threats to the stability of the Com- 
munity in its new form. The first is the lack of a sufficiently developed 
political and administrative infrastructure on which to base democratic in- 
stitutions. African political parties and trade unions are recent formations. 
They are disunited, frequently subject to splits, torn by personal and tribal 
rivalries, and as yet without any deep roots among the population. In almost 
every territory the majority leader is confronted by a rival, or rivals, with 
more extreme views, sometimes leading a rival party, or a rival section of the 
party, sometimes with the support of particular regions or certain tribes. The 
hold of the majority party on power depends too often on the dominating 
personality of one man. The result is a tendency to one-party or one-man rule. 

In itself, the absence of certain Western forms of parliamentary govern- 
ment should be neither surprising nor a cause for alarm. There is no reason 
why African States should not evolve their own forms of democratic govern- 
ment. But until the new régimes have achieved political stability, the danger 
of breakdowns of political authority cannot be excluded. Between 1955 and 
1958 there were repeated outbreaks of violence in the trust territory of the 
Cameroons, which became independent at the beginning of 1960, but whose 
Government still has not succeeded in establishing a firm hold on power. 
In 1958 there were more or less serious disturbances in most of the new 
independent States of the Community. 


Personal Rivalries 


FEW examples will perhaps give some idea of the problems involved. 
The Ivory Coast is almost alone in being so far without a potentially 
serious problem of personal rivalry for leadership. MM. Modibo Keita and 
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Sissoko in the Sudan, Maga and Apithy in Dahomey, Yameoga and Nazi 
Boni in Upper Volta, Diori and Bakary in Niger, Senghor and Abdoulay Ly 
in Senegal—all these represent rivalries in which personal, party, ideological 
and sometimes tribal elements play rdles of varying importance. So far, how- 
ever, voting in each State has reflected massive support for the leader of the 
majority party. In the constitutional referendum, for instance, when eleven 
of the twelve West African territories voted res, the proportion of affirmative 
votes varied from 92 to 99 per cent in ten cases and amounted to 78 per cent 
in the eleventh. In the one State (Guinea) that voted No, 95 per cent of the 
voters were on the side of the leader of the majority party, M. Sekou Touré. 
The Constitutions subsequently drawn up by the eleven States of the Franco- 
African Community were voted by similarly impressive majorities. In the 
following elections for the legislative Assemblies, representatives of the 
majority parties were returned for nearly all the seats. In Senegal, 41 out of 
so seats went to M. Senghor’s party; in Upper Volta, 64 of the 75 seats went 
to the majority party, the RDA (Rassemblement Démocratique Africain), in 
Mauritania all 42 seats went to the party in power, in the Ivory Coast M. 
Houphouet-Boigny’s party won nearly all the seats and he was unanimously 
chosen as Prime Minister. These figures, taken together with the high pro- 
portion of abstentions in a number of territories (in the constitutional 
reftrendum, over 50 per cent in Sudan, over 40 per cent in Dahomey, over 
60 per cent in Niger, as contrasted with a 98 per cent poll in the Ivory 
Coast), indicate the small extent to which politics have taken firm roots 
among the population. Personalities still count more than policies, and 
majorities of this size increase the danger of a drift towards personal rule, 
if difficulties arise. 

Divisions and rivalries also exist in the trade union movements, and there 
is the added danger that Communist, or at least Marxist, influences are 
stronger in the trade unions than in the political parties. The growth of 
trade unions is very recent in West Africa. Up to 1956, they reflected the 
disunity of trade unions in France, so that CGT, CGT-FO and CFTC move- 
ments all existed. Between 1946 and 1950 the influence of the Communist- 
dominated CGT was particularly strong in the dominant party, the RDA, 
which received a good deal of money from the Communist-dominated 
World Federation of Trade Unions. From 1951 onwards, however, RDA 
Deputies in the French Assembly associated themselves with the moderate 
Left group, the UDSR, and the majority of the party, under M. Houphouet- 
Boigny’s leadership, became a moderate party seeking African co-operation 
with France within a federal framework. A minority remained faithful to the 
extreme left-wing tradition, both in the party and in the trade union move- 
ment. In 1956 the Guinea RDA leader, M. Sekou Touré, who represented 
this tendency, broke with the CGT and formed an African movement, the 
UGTAN (Union Générale de Travailleurs de l Afrique Noire). This movement 
rapidly became the best organized formation in the African States. It was to 
some extent infiltrated by Communists and received financial aid from Mos- 
cow. It was both nationalist and racialist and concerned with politics rather 
than with economics. This movement also became disunited and UGTAN 
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branches have been dissolved in a number of States, and new African trade 
unions have been created, independent of M. Sekou Touré’s organization, 
which retains its Marxist tendencies and its links with the Soviet Union. 

The lack of administrative personnel, no less than the evolution of parties 
and trade unions, is a consequence of the French colonial tradition. On the 
political side, as has been said, this has encouraged the formation of political 
leaders, trained for the most part in one or other of the parliamentary or 
quasi-parliamentary Assemblies in Paris, and participating in “the game of 
politics” as played in Paris, with all its subtleties. The result has been a 
generous supply (some would say over-generous) of political personalities 
in the African parties and trade unions. The administrative side of French 
rule was characterized by direct rule by French officials. The first consequence 
of independence, therefore, was the revelation of a lamentable insufficiency 
of native officials to run the administration. In the former Belgian Congo, 
the absence of both political and administrative leaders among the Con- 
golese led to immediate chaos and violence on the granting of independence. 
A similar breakdown has so far been avoided in the former French territories 
for a number of different reasons. Perhaps Guinea came nearest to a break- 
down, for the sudden departure of French officials following the constitu- 
tional referendum left a crippling shortage. But at least there was political 
leadership, and the losses were painfully and inadequately made up, in the 
main from volunteers from abroad, a good number of whom came from 
countries behind the iron curtain. 

In the former protectorates of Morocco and Tunisia, the problem was 
less acute, because there was political leadership, a native institutional frame- 
work, a dominant party (and in Tunisia, also a well-organized and powerful 
trade union movement), andalsoa large resident French population, of whom 
a considerable proportion remained to provide the essential technical and 
administrative personnel. The new African States had had only a few years’ 
experience of responsible local government, they had few native civil ser- 
vants and few French residents.* Indeed, France had made herself responsible 
for paying the salaries of European civil servants in West Africa during the 
period of application of the outline-law providing for limited self-govern- 
ment in these States. The agreements signed with France on the granting of 
independence provided for additional French administrative personnel, the 
cost of which was met largely by French economic aid. 


Contrast with the British System 


he is interesting to note here the differences between the results of French 
and British colonial rule. The British system had of course more time to 
prepare for the transition to independence. In 1940, when France was 
occupied, there were already twenty British trade union leaders in colonial 


* There were not 200,000 French in all tropical Africa (see Ehrhard, Communauté ou 
Sécession (Paris, Calmann Lévy, 1959), p. 57. 
+ By Sept. 1959 arrangements had been made for some 12,000 French administrators 


to go to the States. They were to be employees of the States, as such owing allegiance to 
them and not to the French Republic. 
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territories to advise young trade unions on organization. The British trade 
union movement (a unified one, unlike the French) supplied funds to help 
in this task. Up to the 50’s Tunisia was the only French dependency in which 
there were trade unions. But British territories provided fewer politicians. 
In the West Indian Federation, for instance, most of the political leaders 
came from the trade unions. 

The speed with which French-speaking African States moved from being 
backward colonies to independence meant that much less time and money 
had been spent on education than in territories like Ghana and Nigeria. 
There was, therefore, in the French-speaking States a much smaller é/ite on 
which to draw for the supply of local administrators. In Chad, only 1-7 per 
cent of children were attending school in 1951. In 1959 the figure had risen 
to 14 per cent, thanks to French aid for school-building and the speeding-up 
of the training of teachers. In the Ivory Coast, for every two teachers in 
1958-59, there were three in 1959-60, and most of the new teachers were 
Africans. In some States the proportion of children going to school was 
much higher; in the Congo, for instance, it had reached 73 per cent by 
1959-60, and in Gaboon 69 per cent But Senegal, a politically developed 
country, was still educating only a third of its children in 1959, and Sudan, 
then its partner in Mali, only 10 per cent. In Niger, which is twice the size 
of France, and has a population of under 2} million, only 15,000 children 
(a third of them girls) were at school in 1959. 

In Nigeria and Ghana education had a much higher priority than in the 
French-speaking territories. In Ghana, whose population is 4} million, 
80,000 children were attending primary schools in 1946 and over } million 
in 1951. The number of teachers in training had doubled during that period. 
Long before independence, both these territories had had experience of 
partial self-government and a high proportion of their administrators were 
Africans. In Ghana, for instance, there were, by 1925, almost as many 
African members of the Legislative Council as there were British. When 
Ghana became independent, in 1957, the country had had a constitution for 
eleven years and over half the senior administrative posts were held by 
Ghanaians. 

The French colonial tradition, together with the late development of 
nationalism in the French-speaking territories, greatly increased the ad- 
ministrative difficulties of the new States. It would have been more logical 
for the necessary training of responsible African administrators to precede 
instead of following the granting of independence. The mood of Africa 
made this impossible. For although nationalism began late, its attitudes and 
demands very rapidly caught up with those of politically more developed 
countries, which had had years in which to prepare for the responsibilities 
of independence. The fact that the French colonial tradition had encouraged 
the emergence of political leaders meant that political demands took little 
account of administrative capacity. 

This situation increases the danger that the Community may suffer from 
the infantile diseases of independence, and this constitutes the second major 
threat to its stability. Young nationalist movements are anything but logical, 
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and one of the commonest of their infantile diseases is the attempt to run 
before they have learned to walk. So far, and allowing for the extremist 
elements with which the leaders in some territories have to contend, the 
rulers of the States of the Franco-African Community have behaved with 
admirable restraint and with a clear recognition of their dependence on 
France in this field. But there have been exceptions, and this state of affairs 
may not last. At the moment, the need for French aid in many fields exercises 
a restraining influence. To use M. Tsiranana’s phrase, the heads of African 
rulers are in control, rather than their hearts. But demagogy is infectious, 
and so are questions of status, as was shown by the queue for independence 
that formed up rapidly behind the first claimants, the Federation of Mali and 
the Republic of Madagascar. There have been some foolish expressions of 
nationalism—the expulsion from the Ivory Coast, for instance, of immigrant 
officials from Dahomey, Ghana, Nigeria and Togo—and speeches at party 
conferences have sometimes shown an ominous tendency towards com- 
petitive anti-colonialism. It sometimes seems as if African States regard 
economic aid as a right—as a kind of penance by former colonial powers for 
the sins of colonial rule*-—and there have been, more than once, hints of 
blackmail. Tunisia, for instance, has threatened to obtain arms from the 
East, if they are not forthcoming from the West.t Yet she continues to 
supply aid and asylum to rebel Algerian forces. 


Cohesive and Centrifugal Influences 


ATIONALISM does, however, help to weld together young nations 
at present liable to suffer from the infantile disease of disruption due to 
the centrifugal influences of tribalism and religious and racial fanaticism. In 
Guinea this tendency is being ruthlessly suppressed, by methods characteristic 
of totalitarian rather than democratic countries. But it remains a problem in 
both English- and French-speaking States, where political and party quarrels 


are often a reflection of tribal rather than of modern political differences. 
M. Jean-Marie Domenach writes: 


In the new State races, languages and religions tend to create disintegration 
in communities that are more fragile, less tempered by experience, than had 
been claimed. The people discover fresh conquerors and oppressors, but now 
these are inside instead of outside the country. This is the threat revealed by 
revolts and repression in India, in Indonesia, in the Sudan. The “‘decolonized” 
turn against their compatriots the arms and the arguments of raison d’état 
(including torture) that the former colonizing power has left in their hands. 


The third major threat to the stability of the new African States is their 
uncertainty regarding the kind of relationship they want with the former 
colonial power, with each other and with other African States. The quarrels 
between the two major parties in French-speaking Africa, the RDA, led by 
M. Houphouet-Boigny, and the PFA (Parti de la Fédération Africaine) led by 


* For instance, the speech by M. Bensadiq at the All African Peoples’ Conference at 
Tunis in Feb. 1960. 


+ For instance, at the time of the “arms for Tunisia” crisis in Nov. 1957. 
$ M. Jean-Marie Domenach in Esprit (June 1957), p. 890. 
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M. Senghor of Senegal, are, perhaps more than anything else, concerned 
with this problem. The former believes that the States should avoid merging 
their identity in federations (such as the abortive attempt to create the federa- 
tion of Mali) and should have direct links with France, within a framework 
that he describes as federal, in the rather vague sense given to that term by 
French politicians. The latter sees African States as incomplete and un- 
influential units and believes that, to avoid the danger of “‘balkanization’”, 
they must themselves form African federations, linked with France in a con- 
federation or loose union of sovereign groups of States. M. Senghor also 
looks forward to closer links with African States outside the Community. 
There is a Pan-African tendency in both English- and French-speaking 
States, though the latter resent Dr. Nkrumah’s apparent desire to be its 
leader. M. Mamaou Dia has even coined the phrase Ghanacratie to describe 
what he regards as black imperialism. And there are also racial and tribal 
affinities that cut across the artificial frontiers of the African States. Mauri- 
tania, for instance, has held aloof from the groupings of States within the 
Community—the abortive federation of Mali, the Comsei/ de ]’ Entente formed 
by the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Upper Volta and Niger, and the Union des 
Républiques del’ Afrique Centrale,or URAC, because her predominantly Moorish 
and Moslem population is conscious of links with Morocco as well as with 
“black Africa”. Indeed, Morocco has claimed that the territory should not 
be independent at all, but a part of Morocco. The former Trustee Territories 
of the Cameroons and Togoland have tribal links with the inhabitants of the 
British Cameroons and with the former British Togoland, now part of Ghana. 
The form that inter-African groups will take will also be influenced by 


developments in the rest of Africa. But that, of course, is part of a much 
wider subject. 








THE CONGOLESE VACUUM 
INDEPENDENCE IN A HURRY 


O Britain, accustomed to dealing with colonial affairs at Westminster on 

a day-to-day basis, with Parliament retaining ultimate control over every- 
thing, large or small, that happens in any one of its forty-odd dependent 
territories, the contact between Brussels and the Belgian Congo always 
seemed remote. Belgium was a reluctant colonizer, taking over the Congo 
from Leopold II’s personal rule in 1908 only when it became inevitable. 
From the start control was left in the hands of the men on the spot to an 
extent that was the envy of every British colonial administration in Africa, 
plagued by telegrams from Whitehall and frequently criticized for their 
actions, or inactivity, on the floor of the House of Commons. In the Congo 
power and influence were more widespread, resting not only with the 
Government and administration, but with the leaders of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the representatives of business. It was also self-centred, so that 
the Congo existed for almost forty years as an isolated unit, unaware of the 
movements of world opinion, ignorant even to a large extent of what was 
happening elsewhere in Africa, and of the inevitable effect that these events 
would have on its own existence. Before the war the Congo was likea fortress, 
to which emissaries hardly ever came, and from which African travellers 
seldom departed. 

It was a fortress of geography and of the mind rather than of military 
defences. The frontiers were closed not by high walls or barbed-wire fences, 
but by their remoteness and by the assumption by those living inside that 
there was nothing beyond them of interest or concern. Within the borders the 
accepted trinity of power exercised a rule that was benevolent, paternal and in 
many ways progressive. “‘Rule in order to serve—this is the sole excuse for 
colonial conquest: it is also its complete justification. To serve Africa—that 
means to civilize her.” This was the philosophy of Belgian empiricism, as 
expressed in the words of an early Governor General, M. Pierre Ryckmans. 
And the determination to civilize, if only as a justification for the Belgian 
presence, was a continuous feature of the paternalism practised between 1908 
and the outbreak of the Second World War. The concentration was on im- 
proving the material prosperity of the African. Natural resources and cheap 
labour were the foundations of the Congo’s wealth. It was therefore good 
business to keep the labour contented by providing food, clothing, medical 
care, religious training and education (limited education—no Congolese 
studied oversea before the war, and there were no institutions of higher 
education inside the territory). Thus the African became progressively better 
off, and his progress in the Congo compared favourably enough with that of 
his brothers in other colonial territories. In the Congo, however, the African 
was not encouraged to make his progress his own affair. His dependence on 
others was taken for granted, and the benevolent despotism under which he 
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was controlled lacked understanding. It did not supply what any man, once 
he has fought clear of starvation, comes to need as much as material benefits 
—self-respect, and a sense of purpose. 

The last war shattered the defences of the fortress Congo and ended its 
isolation for ever. Many Congolese serving in the Force Publique were sent 
to Egypt and the Middle East. Some even went as far afield as Burma. Such 
men saw, particularly through contact with American forces, that another 
sort of relationship between white men and black was possible—not paternal, 
but equal. By the time the war ended it had become clear that contact with the 
outside world had sown the seeds of dissatisfaction. Already, in 1944, there 
had been a revolt in the ranks of the Force Publique, and in the following 
year there was a riot in Matadi. Discontent, based on knowledge of what was 
happening in Africa, was confined to a very small number of Africans, but 
the fact that it existed at all meant that some sort of political development in 
the Congo was inevitable. Paternalism, in the old Belgian form that gave no 
outlet for politics, was no longer enough. 

For some years after the war this vital fact does not seem to have been 
appreciated, either by the trinity of power on the spot or by the Government 
and ill-informed public opinion in Belgium. For some years the Government 
continued to pursue its old policy of civilizing by strictly limited stages. It 
became less and less effective as the aspiration for change slowly spread 
through the most educated level of African society. This consisted of a small 
number of Africans—the évo/ués—who had been given secondary education 
to enable them to perform a number of white-collar jobs such as clerks and 
medical orderlies. There were not many of them because it was Belgian policy 
to concentrate on basic education for all before going on to create a well- 
educated élite. The évolués were not well educated, but they were a jump ahead 
of the majority of their countrymen and they had already begun to look out- 
wards. What they saw outside the Congo convinced them that, if they were 
ever to get on equal terms with Europeans (and none had yet put his ambition 
on a higher summit than this), they must have higher education. 

The évolués were in a difficult position. They were in-betweens, having 
abandoned the traditional tribal lives of their families, and finding themselves 
not accepted in European society. They resented the reluctance of Belgians 
to let them have the higher education that they believed to be the golden key 
to equality, and they hated the signs of racial discrimination that were grow- 
ing up, some of it indeed embodied in the colony’s legislation, and behind 
which Europeans seemed to them to be taking refuge. The first murmurings 
of political ambition were also to be heard alongside these social and econo- 
mic complaints, but for some years they did not attract much attention, nor 
did they seem likely to present so much of a problem to the colonial authority. 
Even by 1956, when a “Congolese Manifesto” appeared, the political future 
of the Congo was thought of in terms of a timetable for the next thirty years. 


Dismantling the Colour Bar 


HE reaction of the Belgians to the évo/ués’ activities was similar to that 
of other colonial powers in Africa—to give ground where the pressure 
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seemed strongest. In 1952 juridical assimilation with Europeans was given 
to Africans who were immatriculés, that is, those who were deemed to have 
become civilized. Immatriculation was unpopular, because it was feared it 
would split Africans into classes, and by 1955 there were only 100 immatri- 
culés among a population of over twelve million, though many others could 
have qualified. In the following years other legal barriers to racial dis- 
crimination were removed. African interests in the Conseil du Governement and 
the Conseils de Province were represented by Africans (appointed by the 
Government) instead of by Europeans. In 1957 the Government introduced 
into Congolese law an Act to punish anyone showing racial or ethnic aver- 
sion or hatred. And in the same year the first elections of any kind were held, 
for communal councils. Political parties and planned programmes did not 
emerge, and voting generally was in accordance with tribal loyalties. In 
Leopoldville, for example, the Bakongo, who predominate in the Lower 
Congo, won more than three-quarters of the council seats. There was nothing 
in these local elections to indicate the growth of any nationalism of the kind 
that cut across tribal loyalties and that had already carried Ghana to inde- 
pendence. 

The following year, 1958, marks the decisive stage in the history of the 
Congo’s approach to independence, though it is easier to appreciate this now, — 
looking back, than it was at the time. It was in this year that the Belgian 
Government appointed a commission to examine policy for the Congo. This 
commission decided that the Congo should advance to independence (the 
first time independence had been promised to the Congo, though the timing 
was left vague) as a unitary and not a federal state. In the light of the dis- 
integration of the unitary structure almost as soon as independence became 
a fact this decision must seem controversial. Certainly it cannot have been 
easy to come to. The six provinces that make up the 905,000 square miles of 
the Congo are large enough to justify controlling themselves. Each has its 
own characteristics, its own dominant tribes. In the past there has been more 
to emphasize their distinct than their common features. The case for a federa- 
tion in the Congo was strong. On the other hand there are many advantages 
that a strong central government can bring, particularly in a territory like 
the Congo where large areas are dependent on the wealth provided by small 
areas rich in resources. It had a better chance, it seemed, of preventing 
‘balkanization’, the African nationalists’ supreme fear of what may happen in 
the continent. And it offered the Belgians, or so they believed, the best hope 
of maintaining an effective link between Belgium and the Congo after inde- 
pendence. 

The policy produced by the commission, that of taking the Congolese up 
to a stage near internal self-government as quickly as possible, with the 
promise of independence after that, was liberal and well reasoned. Its archi- 
tect, M. Van Hemelrijck, did not find it easy, at the end of 1958, to persuade 
his colleagues in the Belgian Government to give it their support. But by this 
time the Belgians were already beginning to be overtaken by events. During 
1958 the French territories of Africa had had to exercise their choice, abruptly 
presented to them by President de Gaulle, of immediate independence or 
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autonomy within the French community. The fact that the African leaders in 
Brazzaville, separated from those in Leopoldville only by the width of the 
Congo river, had been offered their independence had a profound effect in the 
Belgian territory. A number of African parties were formed in the Belgian 
Congo during the year, including Mr. Lumumba’s Mouvement National 
Congolais, which stood for a united Congo, for independence within a 
reasonable time, and for democratic political institutions and individual 
liberties as defined in the United Nations charter. The M.N.C. was the first 
party organized on a national basis. The well-run Abako party was a tribal 
organization for the Bakongo, though its political effect, as it was centred on 
Leopoldville, was strong. Finally, in December, 1958, came the conference of 
independence movements in Accra. The new Congolese politicians found 
here all the encouragement they could have wished for. Inspired for the first 
time with a clear object, Mr. Lumumba and his colleagues returned to tell the 
Congolese of the freedom movement that the conference had set in train, 
including in it the idea that there should be no dependent territories left in 
Africa after 1961. 

In a few weeks all discontent in Leopoldville, caused mainly by poverty, 
overpopulation and unemployment, was channelled into political expression. 
Before the Belgians had time to announce their proposals of constitutional 
advance the ugly racial riots of January, 1959, had erupted, sparked off by the 
banning of an Abako party meeting. The first reaction of the Belgian Govern- 
ment was to rally round M. Van Hemelrijck, and the constitutional proposals 
were published, preceded by King Baldwin’s broadcast, in which he said: 

It is our firm intention, without harmful delay but also without inconsiderate 
haste, to lead the Congolese populations forward towards independence in 
prosperity and peace. 

He defined independence, in a civilized world, as a status which united and 
guaranteed liberty, order, and progress and which required 

firm and well-balanced institutions, experienced administrators, solid social, 

economic and financial organizations, and an intellectual and moral formation 


of the population, without which a democratic system would be only trickery 
and treachery.* 


Wavering European Opinion 


HERE were two notable omissions from the Belgian Government’s 

statement. The first was any indication of the time during which it was 
proposed the move to independence should take place. The second was the 
method by which the necessary body of African political and administrative 
leaders could be swiftly created. The publication of the Government’s Congo 
policy did not prevent other riots and disturbances, and opinion in Belgium 
and among Europeans in the Congo, which had at first supported the sudden 
acceleration of political progress, now began to waver. The commission 
which investigated the causes of the Leopoldville riots said in its report that 
it believed it would have been better to have made fewer promises and ful- 
filled them more quickly. Later in the year Mr. Van Hemelrijck resigned 


* The Times, Jan. 14, 1959. 
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from the Ministry of the Congo because his colleagues in the Government 
insisted on slowing down the application of his reforms. 

It proved to be too late to try to apply the brake. The new Minister, 
Mr. de Schryver, finding himself relentlessly pursued by events in the Congo, 
where political disturbances had continued and had led to Mr. Lumumba’s 
arrest, produced a liberal three-stage plan for independence, which collapsed 
because of African refusal to co-operate. The Belgians now proposed a 
round-table conference to discuss the whole question again. After some un- 
certainty the conference, complete with those Africans who had earlier been 
arrested for political reasons, assembled in Brussels in January this year. 
Confronted with a unanimous demand for independence within six months, 
the Belgian Government agreed that it should take place on June 30. The deci- 
sion was a gamble in which the determination to avoid an Algerian situation 
and to retain African goodwill, and to preserve investments, seems to have 
outweighed the need to provide the territory with at least some educated local 
men in the higher branches of the administration and in essential services. 
The assumption that the Congolese would be content, after independence, to 
let Belgians stay in all the top posts was both a grave misunderstanding of the 
nature of African nationalism and a hopeful over-estimate of the maturity of 
the Congolese political leaders. The gamble was a failure, with tragic results 
for the Congolese and with repercussions in Africa, in the United Nations 
and on the cold war which cannot yet be accurately assessed. 

The round-table conference agreed on a preliminary constitution for an 
independent Congo (it has not yet been sanctioned by the Congolese Parlia- 
ment), and in accordance with this the months before independence were 
taken up with preparations for the elections and, once these had taken place, 
with hard bargaining for positions in the first Congolese Government. In 
the elections Mr. Lumumba and his M.N.C. party had emerged with the 
largest number of parliamentary seats—thirty-three out of 137. The M.N.C. 
was the only party to win votes in each province, the elections once again 
demonstrating how strong tribal loyalties still are in the Congo. The Govern- 
ment that was finally established put Mr. Kasavubu, the leader of the Abako 
Party, which had won twelve seats, as Head of State, and Mr. Lumumba as 
Prime Minister, and it represented an uneasy compromise that would almost 
certainly not have been achieved had independence not been so near. 

Not surprisingly, in view of the uncertainty of its preparation, inde- 
pendence came in with a bang. An African danced off with King Baldwin’s 
sword during a state drive on independence eve. Mr. Lumumba delivered a 
rude speech at the ceremony in Parliament on the following day, referring to 
the “contempt, insults and blows endured morning and night” by Africans 
in the Congo, and giving little impression of goodwill towards Belgians. On 
the third day of independence tribal fighting broke out again in Leopoldville, 
and there were murmurings of secession from Katanga. On the sixth day the 
troops of the Force Publique rebelled, and the Government found itself 
without any effective force to maintain law and order. Since then there has 
indeed been neither law nor order in the Congo, except where it has been 
spasmodically imposed by the presence of United Nations troops. 
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The mutiny of the Force Publique, an efficient and disciplined body com- 
posed of about 1,000 Belgian officers and 23,000 African other ranks, 
dramatically demonstrated the inherent difficulty that faced an independent 
Congo. The first African officer for the Force Publique was not due to com- 
plete his training in Belgium until 1962. Yet African soldiers, seeing other 
Africans suddenly raised to the highest posts in the land without training or 
experience, wanted some of the same fruits of independence to come their 
way. After locking up their officers and terrorizing civilians, they won their 
point. The Belgian officers were removed and replaced by Congolese, the 
method of selection generally being by choice of the men themselves. Such 
democratic promotion did not result in an efficiently officered or disciplined 
force, and its uncontrolled plunderings drove many Belgians from the 


country, thus bringing down the pillar upon which the administration, even 
life itself, depended. 


Entry of the United Nations 


NABLE to keep things going, or to get his orders carried out, Mr. 

Lumumba sent for the United Nations. Simultaneously he appealed for 
help to individual countries, including Russia and the United States, and thus 
opened up the Congo as a potential battlefield for the cold war. 

The United Nations, well aware of this danger, has striven to avoid its 
coming to a head. At one time, with the arrival of fifteen twin-engined air- 
craft and 100 lorries as a free personal gift from Russia to Mr. Lumumba, sent 
outside the U.N. umbrella of aid to the Congo, and with the build-up of 
Russian, Czech and Guinean diplomatists and technicians, it seemed that the 
Communist hold on the Congo was becoming very strong. Mr. Lumumba’s 
recent forced inactivity, however, and the action of Colonel Mobutu in dis- 
missing the Russian ambassador and his staff, seems to have restored the 
balance. The U.N. has resolutely refused to take any action that can be con- 
strued as supporting one side against the other in the Congo, though in 
doing so it has run into a good deal of criticism, most of which has recently 
been transferred from the Congo to the floor of the General Assembly in 
New York—a satisfactory arrangement for the harassed officials in the field. 

The U.N. has two other urgent actions to perform in the Congo, first to 
restore law and order, and secondly to maintain essential services and 
generally bolster up the administration until the Congolese themselves are in 
a position to take over. Although the arrival of the U.N. troops did have a 
quieting effect, it cannot be said that law and order have been restored 
throughout the country. There are something like 20,000 U.N. troops in the 
Congo now, manned and equipped from twenty-seven countries, but these 
are not enough for an adequate patrol of all the remote areas. All they can do 
is to guard the main towns and hope to contain outbreaks of tribal fighting, 
and even in this they are limited by the fact that their policing cannot be 
conducted as a military operation. The object of the U.N. troops is to keep 
out of trouble where possible. They cannot disarm the Congolese except by 
agreement, and they cannot take the risk of a shooting operation, as was 
amply demonstrated by the decision to postpone the entry into Katanga 
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when Mr. Tshombe had made it clear that his supporters were prepared to 
prevent the entry by force. If the U.N. was supported by the central Govern- 
ment, and the central Government clearly had the support of the majority 
of the Congolese, then the situation would be different. As it is, there is no 
effective Government at present, and even when Mr. Lumumba was in com- 
mand he was reluctant to give the U.N. authority to disarm the population. 

The civilian task that the U.N. faces is equally difficult. At the beginning 
it was a matter of overcoming immediate crises, almost on a day-to-day basis. 
Flour ran out in Leopoldville, for example, and was replenished by an airlift 
from the United States. Communications, water filtration, anti-malarial 
spraying, hospital services—these were the sort of jobs the U.N. had to take 
over. They emphasized the barrenness with which the Congo had arrived at 
independence. Not only were there no Congolese officers for the army or 
civilians experienced in politics or administration. There were no Congolese 
doctors, lawyers, or engineers. There were less than two dozen university 
graduates. Thus when the Belgians fled from the country it was inevitable 
that things would fall apart. When the U.N. moved in they found huge gaps 
to fill. Over 1,000 teachers were needed, and many hundreds of doctors. In 
one Ministry all but three of over a hundred Belgians had left, and the same 
story was repeated in every department of government and in many private 
businesses that gave employment to thousands of Congolese, and could no 
longer do so. 

With considerable success the U.N. has set about the first aid operation of 
filling the gaps. Now it is faced with the longer, and traditionally colonial, 
task of training the Congolese to take over. In many cases it is a long job. It 
will be three or four years, for example, until the first Congolese doctor 
completes the training scheme the U.N. has now initiated. Whether it can 
succeed in its huge undertakings in the Congo, military and civilian, will 
depend to a great extent on the financial resources that are made available 
to it. Mr. Hammarskjéld has said that by the end of this year [24,000,000 
will have been spent by the U.N. in the Congo, which is almost as much as its 
ordinary annual budget. The Communist countries have said that they will 
not contribute, which increases the burden on the other member nations. 
It is perhaps not surprising that suggestions have been made that the U.N. 
is over-reaching itself in the Congo. It almost certainly is, though few of its 
critics would probably suggest that it could have done anything other than 
accept the burden that was thrust upon it. 

The financial side of this burden would be greatly eased if the political 
situation in the Congo became more settled so that the military commitments 
could be reduced. Unhappily there are no signs of this. Since Mr. Kasavubu 
made his ineffective attempt to dismiss Mr. Lumumba, and was dismissed in 
return, and since Colonel Mobutu, the journalist who was appointed Chief of 
Staff of the Army when the Belgian officers were dismissed, made his not 
altogether successful military coup, political life has come virtually to a 
standstill. Colonel Mobutu, at least for the time being, seems more in charge 
than either of his two rivals, but his government of students has not been 
able to establish itself effectively, and his control over the army is proving 
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erratic. It is a situation that could, as it has often enough done before, change 
overnight, though it shows no sign of doing so while these three men 
revolve on a melancholy-go-round of unconstructive activity that does little 
more than keep each of them out of power. In the long run only the Congo- 
lese can resolve this situation, but it may be some time before they are able. 
In the rush to independence too many intermediate stages were skipped, and 
some of these will have to be made up. Until they are, and the Congo can 
stand without the support of external buttresses, some sort of semi-colonial 
existence seems inevitable. 

















A PRESIDENT FOR REVIVAL 
MR. KENNEDY WINS THE ELECTION 


OME weeks ago when Senator John Fitzgerald Kennedy was running 

hard in the campaign for the presidency, he was asked on a television 
program to name the essential qualities which he believed a “great president” 
should possess. Without hesitation he quietly ticked off the following 
attributes: moral courage, intellectual curiosity, a sense of the future, an 
awareness of the past, mental and physical vitality, a sense of purpose, a wide 
culture. 

Now the young Boston Irishman who seems in remarkable degree to 
embody these qualities, the cool representative of a new generation, is 
President-elect of the United States. He is the first Roman Catholic to attain 
that eminence, and the youngest American ever elected to the White House. 
(Vice-President Theodore Roosevelt stepped up, at a slightly younger age, 
when President McKinley was assassinated.) 

A Kennedy clan which has moved forward through a few generations 
from “‘shanty Irish” to “lace curtain Irish” to the aristocracy of great wealth 
has produced a Harvard-educated, war-tested political veteran who at forty- 
three has reached the highest rung by preaching that America is languishing 
in a dynamic age and must “get going again”. 

Now, between the moment of election triumph and the Washington 
morning of January 20 when the new President solemnly takes his oath of 
office, a grace period of ten weeks stretches ahead. For President-elect 
Kennedy this period has quickly been filled with the complex business of 
transition. There has been the necessity to select a new Secretary of State 
who reflects the presidential outlook; a Secretary of Defense who will 
galvanize the Pentagon into dynamic response to the Soviet missile strides; 
indeed a whole Presidential Cabinet of men willing to come to Washington 
and brave the buffets of politics and policy for four swift years. 

There has been the necessity to organize a new White House staff, to find 
a “Sherman Adams” or presidential assistant who shall guard the door 
against the importunities and demands of ceremony and half-baked proposi- 
tions which waste a Chief Executive’s precious hours. President-elect 
Kennedy and his immediate staff have consulted with President Eisenhower 
and his administration so as to become acquainted with policy and minimize 
the dislocations of the transition period. 

There have been joint conferences on the Budget for the next year, even 
though outgoing President Eisenhower must, by law and custom, deliver 
a budget message which, in a few short weeks, incoming President Kennedy 
will alter considerably—and which Congress later will revise with its own 
hands. 

Staggering are the burdens of the Presidency in these churning years. No 
less than seven books have appeared in 1960 delving into the problems facing 
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an American President, and suggesting how his tasks might be somewhat 
alleviated. It has been proposed that a spare Vice-President, or even a half 
dozen, be created by constitutional amendment, or that several wide-ranging 
“presidential assistants” be lodged in the White House. 

No such well-meant propositions are likely to succeed. The President sits 
in exquisite loneliness ; his essential tasks cannot be delegated to triumvirates 
or dispersed among Cabinet members on the British model—that is, unless 
the Constitution should be radically altered. 

In President-elect Kennedy the United States has fortunately found a 
statesman of untiring energy, a man of strong will, political flair, wide- 
ranging intellect, and an open desire to succeed. His mental horizon has 
continually widened during his fourteen years of service in Congress. He 
has exhibited something of that capacity for humanity combined with 
shrewdness which was the hallmark of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
He is the son of a rich man who seems really to care what happens to people 
in the “distressed areas” of the West Virginian coal valleys. 

Mr. Kennedy recently observed that the new Chief Executive “must 
reopen the channels of communication between the world of thought and 
the seat of power”. Throughout his presidential campaign he relied heavily 
on a circle of professors, from Harvard and Columbia Universities and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, for ideas and programs. These con- 
cepts did not often get into his basic campaign utterances, but they have 
supplied a vast store of ideas and proposals for the future. His brains trust 
is still mobilized, and he is expected to set study groups to work on foreign 
policy questions, defense problems, and challenges along the domestic front. 


A Strong President 


IOGRAPHERS have said of John Kennedy, as they said also of Richard 

M. Nixon, that were he to reach the White House there would be no 
mistaking the fact that a “strong” president was on the job. The air would 
frequently flash with new propositions. The chain of command might be 
held rather loosely, compared with the strictness of routine under President 
Eisenhower, but there would be no occasion for anyone to inquire, as Adlai 
Stevenson once asked during his 1956 campaign as presidential candidate: 
“Who is minding the store in Washington >?” 

Under the American system of divided governmental powers between 
President and Congress, every new Chief Executive faces personally the 
question how he shall grasp the devices of power : how he shall use patronage 
(the filling of federal jobs), how he shall expend whatever popularity and 
prestige he may have brought with him, how he shall treat with the leaders 
of Congress, how he shall assess the moods of the public. President-elect 
Kennedy has studied these issues. In early autumn he made a notable speech 
to the National Press Club in Washington in which he sketched his portrait 
of a “strong” president in these words: 


The times demand a vigorous proponent of the national interest—not a pas- 
sive broker for conflicting private interests. They demand a man capable of 
acting as commander-in-chief of the grand alliance, not merely a bookkeeper 
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who feels that his work is done when the numbers on the balance sheet come 
out even. They demand that he be the head of a responsible party, not rise so 
far above politics as to be invisible—a man who will formulate and fight for his 
legislative policies, not be a casual bystander to the legislative process. 


Even allowing for the possibility that this speech may have been formulated 
by a member of the Kennedy brains trust, his words impressed all who heard 
them. 

New presidents are usually vouchsafed a try-out period of several months 
in office, when the public is still touched by the glamour of the occasion and 
when Congress is still respectful of the national majorities presumably rung 
up by the new man (though this year there was no visible Kennedy popular- 
vote majority). 

The mood in this “honeymoon period” favors Congress-President co- 
operation. This may last but a few months or, as in the case of President 
Eisenhower, may never quite vanish. Mr. Kennedy is prepared to make the 
most of this favorable phase. Indeed Washington observers have been talking 
of the prospect that President Kennedy, once in office, will launch out with 
a spate of legislation which will remind the world of the first “hundred days” 
of the Roosevelt era. 

Action is predicted on most of the domestic measures mentioned in the 
autumnal campaign and enumerated in the Democratic Platform which was 
put together during the presidential convention in Los Angeles last summer. 
These measures include federal aid to education, including teachers’ salaries; 
more assistance to low-cost housing; provision for medical care for the 
elderly under the Social Security system; special assistance to “distressed 
areas”; an increase in the national minimum wage. 

If there are indications that the current business stagnation is not ending, 
or is sliding into a recession, President Kennedy is expected to take vigorous 
action to stimulate business, including tax reduction. 

Since Mr. Kennedy throughout his campaign insisted on the statistical 
fact that the United States’ economy is not increasing so fast as that of the 
Soviet Union, it has been predicted that after further long-range studies the 
new President will propose measures by which the federal government may 
stimulate economic growth. These would include fiscal programs to make 
funds more readily available for investment, quicker depreciation allowances, 
assistance to labor forces made redundant by automation, speedy settlement 
of national strikes (by having a wide range of strike-handling methods at the 
President’s elbow) and other measures described as “business incentives”. 

There is some question, however, whether business will be readily “stimu- 
lated” by a Kennedy program, or whether fear of heavy spending (and 
ultimately, heavy taxing) policies in a Kennedy era will somewhat frighten 
the expansive spirit out of American enterprise. This is one of the imponder- 
ables the new President faces. Business is never much reassured when a liberal 
Democrat enters the White House. 

Mr. Kennedy has sought in various ways to assuage these apprehensions, 
and the business community has also sought solace in the thought that, after 
all, the “‘mandate” accorded President-elect Kennedy in the election returns 
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was very mild indeed. The Wall Street Journal observed that it was one which 
could be “‘measured in micrometers” if at all. When approximately half of 
the voting public sided with Vice-President Nixon, how much of a go-ahead 
is this for crossing that “New Frontier” evoked by Mr. Kennedy in his cam- 
paign? The President-elect has realized that the minuscule majority he may 
have won in the election is not a tremendous “mandate”. He is making no 
grandiose pronouncements of what he intends to do and is moving to con- 
ciliate all factions if possible. He may indeed shave off some of the more 
controversial edges from his legislative proposals, hoping to achieve further 
gains in another legislative term. 

In winning the election, Mr. Kennedy put together a wide array of voting 
blocks and regional strengths. He rebuilt, to a degree, the old Democratic 
coalition of northern big-city liberals and Southern conservatives on which 
Mr. Roosevelt used to rely. His religion persuaded Roman Catholics to sup- 
port him massively in the northern cities, while the persuasive eloquence of 
his running-mate, Senator Lyndon Johnson of Texas, advised the Protestant 
and usually Democratic South concerning the perils of voting Republican 
and supporting Mr. Nixon. 

As a result, Protestants in the farm states of the Midwest, and in some 
border states between North and South, did vote heavily against Senator 
Kennedy on religious grounds. But the old South stuck to its Democratic 
colors. Mr. Kennedy also rallied the big majority of the Negro, Jewish, 
Polish, Irish and other minority groups to his standard. The mild whiff of 


business doldrums helped the Senator in areas where unemployment was 
becoming serious. 


Has United States Prestige Declined? 


UT surely the basic debate of the campaign entered in some degree the 

conclusions of most voters, and this was the issue of whether or not 
United States prestige had seriously fallen throughout the world, and whether 
vigorous resuscitation measures were advisable. President Eisenhower 
entered the campaign answering a massive “no” to this question, but he 
began speaking out so late in the fray that voter conclusions were not greatly 
altered by his words. By a hair’s-breadth the voters decided that, despite the 
Eisenhower reassurances, and Mr. Nixon’s declarations that he too wanted 
to move the country forward, Senator Kennedy had the better view. 

Mr. Kennedy can take some comfort from the fact that Congress remains 
impressively Democratic in both Houses, even though several northern 
liberals lost their seats in the election. But there is always the prospect that 
the old Southern-Democrat—Conservative-Republican coalition will recon- 
stitute itself in opposition to liberal legislation. The Republican minority in 
Congress, no longer prodded into midroad or liberal advocacies by President 
Eisenhower, will frequently lapse into a conservative stance, especially if its 
leaders are thinking of 1964 and the next presidential campaign. Such men 
as the G.O.P. leader, Everett Dirksen of Illinois, in the Senate, and the 
Minority leader, Charles Halleck of Illinois, in the House, could easily revert 
to their ancient philosophies if urged by the Democratic conservatives. And 
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one Democratic committee chairman from the South has commented : “There 
is just no mandate there that Congress needs to heed.” 

However, Congress has usually obeyed when the Majority Leader, Lyndon 
Johnson, and the House Speaker, Sam Rayburn, the powerful Texans, have 
jerked the reins. And it is expected that Mr. Johnson will be just as per- 
suasive with the Senate when he is Vice-President as when he strode the 
Senate aisles as Majority Leader. A new Senate leader, Mike Mansfield of 
Montana, will be on hand, but he will function under Vice-President John- 
son’s general strategy. 

President Kennedy will also encounter a roadblock to legislation in the 
powerful House Rules Committee (staffed by conservatives, thanks to the 
working of seniority) and in the prospect of Senate filibusters when Bills 
abhorrent to the Deep South are proposed. Yet it is quite likely that, if 
President Kennedy is not too demanding and is willing to compromise a bit 
here and there, then a Democratic President and a Democratic Congress can 
function quite effectively in harness for quite a long while. We may see the 
team of Messrs. Kennedy, Johnson and Rayburn moving very adroitly, and 
quite successfully. 

During the presidential campaign both candidates invariably, in every 
major speech, unfurled a ringing proclamation of “America’s leadership of 
the free world”. There may be free-world nations which are not hankering 
for American leadership, but it is certain that President-elect Kennedy intends 
that the rdle of the United States vis-a-vis the Soviet challenge shall be 
dynamic and alert. 

In no area did Mr. Kennedy the campaigner criticize the Eisenhower 
Administration more than in its conduct of foreign policy. He remarked, for 
instance, that although the Democrats under President Truman were charged 
with “losing China” to the Communists, the Eisenhower Administration 
was losing Cuba, just ninety miles off the American mainland. How is the 
Kennedy foreign policy likely to shape? 

There will be vigorous support for the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, though Washington may seek to persuade its NATO partners to assume 
a larger share of the defense costs. 

To counter Soviet pressures on Berlin, it would surprise no-one if Presi- 
dent Kennedy made certain strategic dispositions of forces and instituted 
a constant airborne alert, to indicate that Washington does not intend to 
surrender the freedom of Berlin. Simultaneously Mr. Kennedy would un- 
doubtedly make certain that the Soviets understood he was ready to negotiate 
a realistic settlement. 

In dealing with the emergent nations of Africa and Asia, Mr. Kennedy 
will undoubtedly want to enlarge American economic assistance programs 
while seeking to pull back somewhat on the military aid extended around the 
globe. Educational opportunities for foreign students in the United States 
will be expanded. There will undoubtedly be a stronger anti-colonial tone 
to the policy of the man who three years ago in a major speech proposed 
a solution to the Algerian problem which profoundly annoyed the French. 
Diplomacy touching the underdeveloped countries will be sensitive, flexible. 
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Mr. Kennedy has already proposed that a special corps of young Americans 
be drafted for service in the underdeveloped regions of the world. 


Views on ‘‘Summitry’”’ 


the all-important matter of “summitry” Mr. Kennedy is not averse 
from meeting with Soviet Premier Khrushchev, but to him the timing and 
the preparations are all-important. He has no confidence in summit parleys 
which are mainly goodwill exercises, where the agenda are mainly propa- 
ganda. If the auspices are right, if advance negotiations between ambassadors 
or foreign ministers hold promise of accomplishment, then he will be pre- 
pared to climb the mount. How Mr. Kennedy’s reservations will hold out 
if Mr. Khrushchev bluntly demands a quick spring summit as the price of 
agreement on Berlin, remains to be tested. 

President-elect Kennedy has stated this year that he regards the “British 
alliance” as the constant basis of American foreign policy. It is conceivable, 
however, that he will urge that Britain work more energetically with the 
continent, particularly in the “Common Market” area. Whether there is in 
him a vestigial Catholic admiration, for a “Holy Roman Empire” in the 
economic sphere, is a matter that has never been plumbed. 

Assuredly President Kennedy will labor to re-establish, in Latin American 
relations, the “Good Neighbor” policy of which Franklin Roosevelt was 
the pioneer. The Eisenhower Administration had already begun to swing 
its Latin American foreign aid away from strictly “bankers’ loans” to 
assistance programs benefitting the farmers and workers. Mr. Kennedy will 
certainly continue this shift. Cuba will undoubtedly be left to simmer and 
stew, though it is quite possible that certain steps will be taken to encourage 
anti-Castro elements inside and outside Cuba, provided they are not followers 
of Batista. 

As for the nuclear test-ban negotiations, which now have entered their 
third year, Mr. Kennedy said during his campaign that he would be willing 
to have another try at negotiations with Moscow after January, using a new 
diplomatic team selected by himself. If the discussions still bore no fruit, then 
he would be prepared to reinstitute nuclear testing—with underground shots. 

Surely the most important aspect of the Kennedy foreign policy will be 
its emphasis on strength, which is regarded as a basic necessity for fruitful 
negotiations with the Communists, who respect only strength. Mr. Kennedy 
has quoted the Churchillian phrase: “We arm to parley”. The Kennedy 
Administration will most certainly take any necessary action to accelerate 
missile production—thus closing the “‘missile gap”’, to establish an airborne 
alert of strategic bombers, to boost the output of Polaris submarines, to 
increase the equipment of the Army’s conventional forces. Mr. Kennedy has 
no wish to attempt negotiations with Mr. Khrushchev from a position of 
deficient strength, or strength in weapons growing obsolete. Nor is it to be 
doubted that President Kennedy will attempt more vigorously to close the 
gap with the Russians on space achievements. Development of larger rocket 
motors will probably be accelerated. Closing this particular gap is no over- 

night deed, of course. 
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If one may judge from past Kennedy comments, there will be little bombast 
in American foreign policy, little talk about rolling back the Soviet curtain, 
no threats of “massive retaliation”. “Speak softly and carry a big stick”, the 
policy enunciated by President Theodore Roosevelt, will also be the policy 
of John F. Kennedy. 

There is an awareness in the Kennedy entourage that imperialistic Com- 
munism is pressing with increasing boldness against the outposts of the 
NATO alliance, and even against the borders of some of the uncommitted 
countries. Breaks-through at a number of points can be prevented only by 
a degree of coordination among the allies, by careful support of United 
Nations efforts in Africa, and by constant efforts to assist the sturdy neutrality 
of the uncommitted nations. Mr. Kennedy attaches great importance to 
having a perceptive, able United States Ambassador at the United Nations. 

There was a period, not long ago, when Washington’s allies were com- 
plaining about the impetuosity of American leadership. Now they seem to 
be generally receptive to the new Administration and its enunciations of 
policy, and keen to get on with the job of finding ways and means of co- 
ordinating their relations with the United States. The new president will be 
responsive to allied overtures. 

The importance that major nations attach to sounding out the new 
Washington team is evident in the interest in a Washington visit for Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan which has been manifested in London, and in 
the decision of West Germany’s Chancellor Konrad Adenauer to drop in on 
President Kennedy early in the new year. Mr. Khrushchev has of course 
sent his regards and indicated that he is ready for summits. 

It is worth noting that the new Kennedy foreign policy is not vastly 
different from that which Mr. Nixon would have followed if he had been 
elected. Firmness on Berlin, support of the United Nations, strong adherence 
to the NATO alliance, a new approach to Latin America, a vigorous defense 
posture—these are basics to which both Democratic and Republican Parties 
today subscribe, however much they may differ on the domestic front. 

The Republican Party, as distinct from the retiring President, will play a 
modest réle in foreign affairs, these next few years. Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller of New York may occasionally speak out on foreign issues. President 
Kennedy may have installed a few prominent Republicans in high administra- 
tion positions, as a gesture to bipartisanship. But the party’s main spokesmen 
in Washington will be members of Congress who occupy the minority desks. 

Mr. Eisenhower has expressed an intention to travel widely as a private 
citizen, once he is out of the White House. He intends to continue urging 
upon peoples the advantages of living in freedom, and the benefits that could 
accrue to mankind if a workable disarmament program could be agreed upon. 
Mr. Kennedy has said that he hopes to find ways of utilizing the Eisenhower 
talents on the goodwill front. 

The Republicans, of course, have lately been doing considerable soul- 
searching, seeking reasons why Mr. Nixon lost the race for the presidency 
and why the party did not win more seats in Congress. The verdict is not 
yet in, apart from the obvious recommendation that more attractive and 
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personable candidates should be discovered. The debate will probably rage 
for some time as to whether the Republicans should adopt a more conserva- 
tive stance, which might mean running Arizona’s arch-conservative Senator 
Barry Goldwater for president in 1964, or whether the party should shift 
slightly “to the left of Eisenhower” and pin its presidential hopes on 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller. 

The rather somber bit of hindsight now available to Mr. Nixon and his 
colleagues of all Republican hues is the general opinion that, considering the 
closeness of the vote, Governor Rockefeller could have won the presidency ' 
if he had been the G.O.P. candidate. But whether Mr. Rockefeller could 
wrest the White House from a President Kennedy who in 1964 had completed 
a successful and popular first term, is quite another matter. 

President Kennedy, first of the new generation to assume office among 
the western allies, has to a degree blunted the “religious issue” at the difficult 
top echelon of American politics. He has stirred the national imagination, 
in some measure, as Franklin Roosevelt once stirred it. He will havea tougher 
job in dealing with Congress than did F.D.R. in those early New Deal 
moments when the nation was deep in the slough of depression and asking, 
waiting, for Washington leadership. But the public generally has responded 
to the Kennedy plea that complacency is a besetting sin on the current scene 
and highly dangerous to a nation counted on for leadership in the great 
contest with the Communist block. 

If the new President is as perceptive, sagacious, determined and courageous 
as the advance build-up would indicate, Washington may be a very busy and 
exhilarating world capital for the next four years. 





United States of America, 
November 1960. 
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LABOUR’S CIVIL WAR 


HE Labour Party has been thrown into such wild confusion in the last 

few months by its pitched battles over defence policy and over Mr. 
Gaitskell’s{leadership that it is not easy to run a thread through the labyrinth 
of events to guide readers in, say, Lahore or Vancouver who are not in daily 
touch with all the complex detail. But some attempt must be made. In the 
simplest terms, then, the present position is as follows : The mass movement 
of Labour, in conference last October in Scarborough, rejected the official 
leadership’s defence policy based on collective security within the western 
alliance and multilateral. disarmament and passed two positive resolutions 
for unilateral nuclear disarmament. But in advance of the voting Mr. 
Gaitskell, the party leader, rejected the majority decisions of conference, 
declared that he would “fight and fight and fight again” to bring the party 
back to sanity, and then committed his future as leader into the keeping of 
the Parliamentary Party, with whom for constitutional reasons his election 
lies. In due course, at the beginning of the new parliamentary session in 
November, Mr. Gaitskell was re-elected chairman of the Parliamentary Party 
(the post that carries the party leadership), although he is the first Labour 
leader who has ever had to face a contested election after his first appoint- 
ment to the office. Thus, the Parliamentary Party has been openly split into 
two camps, with Mr. Gaitskell as the accepted leader of two members out of 
three. Similarly, the rank and file of the movement has been split into two 
camps. Two rank-and-file campaigns have been launched to rally party sup- 
port for the principles for which Mr. Gaitskell stands, and one campaign has 
been launched to assist the Victory for Socialism movement and the radical 
weekly Tribune in overthrowing Mr. Gaitskell and replacing him with a 
leader who will accept the majority decisions of the party conference. It is 
not excessive, therefore, to say that the Labour Party is now in a state of 
open civil war. Nor will it be a short war. Mr. Gaitskell and his friends have 
committed themselves to fighting the unilateralists in preparation for a mas- 
sive attempt to reverse the unilateralist decisions at the next party conference, 
which is due to be held in Blackpool in October, 1961. It follows that we have 
the best part of a year of attack and counter-attack before the question can 
be settled—if, that is, it is capable of settlement at all with any finality as the 
Labour Party is now constituted. The bitterness of the struggle is already 
such that some who are close to Mr. Gaitskell darkly say that sooner rather 
than later the Left-wing trouble-makers on defence must either come to heel 
or be cut off from the party. (It is only fair to add that Mr. Gaitskell has 
already suffered too much from being saddled with the responsibility for the 
theories and opinions of his friends and supporters; there is no evidence yet 
that he himself is preparing to wield the surgeon’s knife once his position is 
sufficiently strong.) 


Before dealing with the actual votes that meant that the Labour conference 
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had broken with tradition and turned neutralist, it is necessary to explain 
that the issue was not simply one of defence policy. More truly, defence 
policy was the issue on which all those who for personal reasons dislike | 
Mr. Gaitskell and the company he keeps within the party, all those who think | 
his Socialism too pallid a faith, believed they could most effectively combine | 
to undermine him or unseat him altogether. This explains, among other 
things, how it happened that members of the National Executive Committee, 

who had as much personal responsibility for official defence policy as Mr. 
Gaitskell himself, could manage to dissociate themselves from it all and 
contrive to make it seem that they were silently against him all through the 

long day when conference was discussing defence. Among those up on the 
platform who gave no sign of wishing Mr. Gaitskell well was Mr. Harold 
Wilson, who within a few weeks was to come off the fence and accept 
unilateralist nomination as a candidate for the leadership while insisting that 

he was himself a convinced multilateralist. Mr. Wilson, who is Shadow 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, is a former don who entered the Cabinet 
at 32 as President of the Board of Trade in the first Attlee Administration 

and who resigned with Mr. Aneurin Bevan on rearmament in 1951. He 

is now 44, and until he committed himself to challenging Mr. Gaitskell | 
for the leadership it was virtually certain that he would step into the deputy ( 
leadership left vacant by the death of Mr. Bevan. (This commanding height | 
of party power has now been scaled, after a triangular contest, by Mr. George 
Brown, a trade unionist, who has made his mark as a Right-winger on defence 
questions and as the Labour leader who upbraided Mr. Khrushchev at a 
dinner party in London in 1956.) 

Now to the party conference. There were three main votes on defence. 
The official policy, a compromise hammered out last summer after the 
Government had abandoned the development of Blue Streak as a military 
missile, was defeated by 3,339,000 votes against 3,042,000, a majority of 
297,000. This decision threw into the wastepaper basket the joint Labour- 
T.U.C. defence declaration of last June, which advocated the renunciation 
by Britain of an independent nuclear deterrent but accepted the policy of the 
nuclear deterrent in American hands (that is, U.S. bases in Britain) and the 
acceptance by Britain of obligations for collective security within NATO. 

Two trade union resolutions, which Mr. Gaitskell (and all the most 
influential parliamentary voices, including that of the elderly Mr. Philip 
Noel-Baker, a Nobel prize-winner for his lifelong work for disarmament) 
considered to be not only unilateralist but neutralist, were adopted. That of 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union (which Communist members ad- 
mittedly helped to draft) stated that “Conference demands that the Govern- 
ment should press for an international agreement on complete disarmament, 
and in the meantime demands the unilateral renunciation of the testing, 
manufacture, stockpiling and basing of all nuclear weapons in Great Britain.” 
It was carried by 3,303,000 votes to 2,896,000, a majority of 407,000. | 

The second unilateralist resolution (carried by 3,282,000 votes to 3,239,000, 
a majority of 43,000) was a long and rambling form of words from Mr. Frank ' 
Cousins’s Transport and General Workers’ Union about the precise meaning 
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of which some Labour leaders could not be sure until scores of unmistakably 
unilateralist resolutions were withdrawn in its favour. Its premises were: 
the complete rejection of any defence policy based on the threat of the use of 
strategic or tactical nuclear weapons; the permanent cessation of the manu- 
facture or testing of nuclear and thermo-nuclear weapons; and the cessation 
forthwith of patrols of aircraft carrying nuclear weapons and operating from 
British bases. 

Because the votes of some of the big trade unions had been mandated for 
unilateralism long before the conference nobody could believe that Mr. 
Gaitskell had a chance of stopping the rot by the persuasive power of the 
speech with which he wound up the day’s debate. But it was a brilliant and 
brave performance that he gave. Without help from his colleagues in the 
leadership, without open encouragement from more than two or three 
loyalists, he drove home his argument that both the AEU and the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union resolutions meant in all logic that Britain 
would have to come out of NATO and that thereby the peace of the world 
and the safety of Britain would be profoundly endangered. He appealed for 
sanity, and bluntly declared that if the conference went unilateralist he would 
fight to overturn the decision. It was a speech that many hailed as the best in 
his political career; paradoxically, since it was a speech that finally intensified 
the Left-wing challenge against him as leader, it also did much to convince 
British opinion that Mr. Gaitskell, if his party will give him the chance, is an 
Opposition leader well qualified to be regarded as the head of an alternative 


Government. 


The Future of Labour 


R. HUGH GAITSKELL’s re-election as chairman of the Parliamentary 

Labour Party and therefore as Labour leader by 166 votes to Mr. 
Harold Wilson’s 81 votes has solved no problem. Certainly it has given us 
no help at all in any speculative attempt to find an answer to the question of 
the party’s future. All that may be said is that the loyalty of a majority of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, not simply to Mr. Gaitskell personally but to 
the principle of collective security as the basis of foreign policy and defence 
policy, has given time for the movement to reverse the decision of the party 
conference, at Scarborough in October, to go unilateralist. Before the votes 
were taken to reject the official defence policy (agreed only last June by the 
National Executive Committee, the General Council of the T.U.C., and the 
Parliamentary Party) Mr. Gaitskell roundly declared that if the conference 
went against him he would “fight and fight and fight again” to overturn the 
verdict at the next party conference; and he clearly committed his future as 
leader into the keeping of the Parliamentary Party. His re-election at the 
beginning of the new parliamentary session is therefore not the final victory 
for himself or the defence policy for which he bravely stands, but simply the 
first of his tactical moves to organize within the Labour movement during 
the next year enough strength to beat the unilateralists at the second time of 
asking. 


To do this, of course, he must challenge the right of conference to dictate 
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the principles by which the leader and the Parliamentary Party must be 
guided; lead a campaign in the country against the majority decision of the 
party conference; manceuvre to rally support in the trade unions which wield 
the big block votes at conference; and keep the initiative away from the 
National Executive Committee of the party, where his supporters and his 
opponents are almost in exact balance, where four or five middle-of-the-road 
trimmers could settle the issue, and where a constitutional duty lies to carry 
out conference decisions. (There is argument whether the Parliamentary 
Party has a right to regard itself as autonomous; there is no argument that 
the National Executive Committee are bound by conference majority 
decisions.) 

A plan of campaign like this—and it is inevitable if Mr. Gaitskell is to fight 
and fight and fight again—means that his re-election as leader cannot bring 
unity to the party. Quite the contrary. Mr. Gaitskell has to start with the 
assumption, which everybody in the know would find it hard to reject, that 
the unilateralist decisions in Scarborough were a travesty of the real wishes 
of the majority of party workers and affiliated trade unionists. This is tanta- 
mount to saying that a comparatively small alliance of pacificists, Left- 
wingers, unilateralists, and (Mr. Gaitskell used the term at Scarborough) 
“fellow travellers” have collared the initiative in some of the big trade unions 
and many constituency parties by working on emotional fears about nuclear 
war and mandated the votes for unilateralism, sometimes before trade unions 
had a chance even to look at the new official policy. Therefore, an equally 
well-organized campaign by the men of the centre and the Right wing, now 
the danger has become urgent, ought to be able to seize back what Mr. Bevan 
might have called the dominating heights of party power. It should be said 
that there is nothing inherently improbable in this view. Mr. Carron, the 
engineers’ leader, for instance, has told how a number of Communist district 
representatives played a part in the decision of his union to tablea unilateralist 
resolution for the Labour conference; and the railwaymen’s unilateralist 
commitment depended on precisely one vote. 

But in throwing down the gauntlet in this way Mr. Gaitskell was obliged 
to extend the front over which he can be attacked. Thus, when Mr. Wilson 
came down off the fence and decided to let the virtual certainty of the deputy 
leadership go and make a bid for the leadership, he did not throw all or even 
his main emphasis on differences about defence and unilateralism. He scarcely 
could. Mr. Wilson himself had from the beginning borne his share of collec- 
tive responsibility, as a member of the Parliamentary Committee and the 
National Executive Committee, for the new defence policy that conference 
rejected. He could not come forward as a champion of unilateralism. Instead 
he published a statement making clear that he was opposing Mr. Gaitskell 
because of his declared intention of plunging the party into twelve months 
of civil war, and he went on to play upon the distrust of Mr. Gaitskell’s 
leadership which springs from his attempt, after the general election, to 
dilute the party’s constitutional commitment on public ownership. Before 
the Labour M.P.s voted in the ballot Mr. Wilson made another statement. 
This time he explained his belief in another defence compromise. Opposed 
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as he says he is to unilateralism, Mr. Wilson argued that nobody said at 
Scarborough that Britain should “come out of N.A.T.O.”; but oddly enough 
all the unilateralists and those who clamour to ban American bases in Britain 
are numbered among his supporters. No wonder the Right-wingers are 
suspicious. They have known other defence compromises to appease the 
Left which have no sooner been agreed for the sake of peace and unity than 
the Left has worked to undermine and overthrow them. 


Everything Staked 


HAT, then, lies ahead for Labour? There are good grounds for con- 

cluding that in the next year we are going to see Mr. Gaitskell stake 
everything, including his own future, on a fight to the finish with the Left, 
and the area of disunion will be widened and personal animosities become 
more embittered. Mr. Gaitskell has gone right out on a limb as though he 
has become finally convinced that it is not only impossible to lead a party so 
deeply divided on fundamentals but impossible also that Labour will ever 
be able to look like a convincing alternative government until the old, old 
tug-o’-war between the extremists and the mass of the party is brought to 
a decisive end, perhaps by surgical methods. The struggle with the Left has 
been going on throughout the whole sixty years’ existence of this loose 
federation of Socialists which is the Labour Party. The defence split has 
been a constant factor. The leadership could tolerate all the embarrassments 
and difficulties it caused so long as they could rely on the backing of enough 
trade union block votes to crush the opposition and keep policy on a steady 
course. But now the Left are being backed on general issues by Mr. Frank 
Cousins, with his million votes, and other large unions have turned uni- 
lateralist and are rejecting defence and foreign policies on which alone a 
responsible Labour leadership could hope to appeal to the country for 
support. 

The logic of all this for Mr. Gaitskell and his friends must be that the real 
policy-making power should not be allowed to be taken out of the hands of 
the Parliamentary Party, which remains responsible, and that if need be the 
extreme Left must be cut off. This is an outcome that would certainly not 
displease the Labour Right. But how could it happen at a time when the 
Left, at least on paper and to all surface appearances, have majority decisions 
of conference (that is, of the mass movement) in their favour? It is clear that 
there can never be a party purge until Mr. Gaitskell and the Parliamentary 
Committee have been decisively vindicated by a party conference, for until 
then the National Executive Committee, Transport House, and the entire 
party machine will be the instruments of majority verdicts at conference. So 
it can be said that Mr. Gaitskell’s present fight is for the party machine, at 
the top and at constituency level. Once he has made sure of that he will be 
able at last to deal with the Left on his own terms. They will have to come 
to heel or take the consequences. 

But there can be no assurance that Mr. Gaitskell will be able to dominate 
the commanding height of conference next year. He needs a quick victory, 
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or favourable turn, not in the Parliamentary Party, where nobody questions 
his present strength, but in the trade unions who not only control the 
party conferences with their elephantine votes but also provide most of 
the money that keeps the Labour machine in being. Mr. Cousins and his 
Transport and General Workers’ Union seem to be lost to Mr. Gaitskell and 
the Parliamentary Committee for good; in some other unions there is a 
readiness not only to get Mr. Gaitskell out of his difficulties but perhaps to 
cut Mr. Cousins down to size. Yet can union leaders who lost the initiative 
last year regain it from the Left and the unilateralists now? It is not at all 
certain. Meanwhile, there are already unmistakable signs that the spirit of 
compromise is moving through the turbid discussions of the. National 
Executive Committee. The men who want peace with the Left at almost any 
price hold the balance of power, and unless Mr. Gaitskell can convince them 
that his is the bandwaggon that will succeed they will be alert for any other 
bandwaggon that promises well. Against further compromise on the funda- 
mental principles of British foreign policy and defence Mr. Gaitskell has 
sternly set himself, and therefore if the trimmers have their way on the 
National Executive Committee there will be nothing for it except for Mr. 
Gaitskell to invite his supporters in the Parliamentary Party to join with him- 
self in defying them, and the fight will go on or Mr. Gaitskell’s head will roll. 
Meanwhile, it must be recognized that for the first time since the war on a 
really serious fundamental question of defence Britain’s main political parties 
are divided. “Whatever the outcome of the internal struggle for power now 
taking place in the Labour Party”, Mr. Macmillan has said, “the bi-partisan 
approach on these great issues will hardly survive.” He recalled that Lord 
Attlee, as Prime Minister, had decided to have a British nuclear deterrent 
and that when a Conservative Government later announced their intention 
of developing megaton weapons they had the full support not only of the 
official Labour Opposition but of the Liberal Opposition in Parliament. 


Lord Attlee, and afterwards Mr. Gaitskell, have both stated on many occasions 
their reasons for supporting this policy. I very much regret what has happened 
since. .. . I do not rule out—it would be wrong to rule out—even short of dis- 
armament, some development of the present structure of defence. But I say that 
no British Government has a right to abandon a British policy which has been 
followed by successive governments since the war, except for the certainty of 
something more effective. It cannot be changed just to suit political circum- 


stances at home or to make an agreeable compromise between the political 
parties or within them. 


For Mr. Macmillan, and for the whole Conservative Party, nothing could 


be more illogical than the doctrine that one can simultaneously advocate 
unilateral renunciation of the deterrent and still expect to negotiate dis- 
armament on equal terms. “Surely”, Mr. Macmillan has said, “a well armed 
and determined opponent is more likely to be tempted to discard his weapons 
if confronted by an equal than if he is petitioned by an inferior.” 

And Mr. Gaitskell, with a majority of the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
would not dissent from this. It remains for them to show in the coming 
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months that they rightly interpret the minds and the instincts of the mass 
of the Labour Party. 

It is mentioned above that the Labour Party Conference was turned 
unilateralist by a comparatively small group of activists. This is not an 
opinion that the Labour Left is willing to share in public, although they are 
terribly smug about their achievement among themselves. For the record, 
then, it may be worth quoting the words of Socialist Commentary, the one 
intellectual journal these days of Labour provenance: 


We have said that this issue [defence and unilateralism] should be fought out 
by straight and reasoned discussion. But one would have to be an innocent 
abroad to believe that that will happen, under present circumstances, of its own 
volition. For the victory of those who secured the passage of the unilateralist 
resolutions at conference rested on something more than the cut and thrust of 
debate; it rested on organization, on the existence—not to mince words—of 
organized factions working within the Party. The long-run purposes of these 
factions make up a very mixed bag, but it happens that on one immediate aim 
their efforts have coincided—to get rid of Hugh Gaitskell. 

The Tribune group, with which Victory for Socialism is associated, have sus- 
tained factional groupings throughout the country ever since the Bevanite 
controversy first broke. Their supporters are, in the main, the fundamentalists 
in the party, the people who refuse to come to terms with contemporary society, 
and fight, every inch of the way, against the modernization of the party for which 
Gaitskell stands. . . . But, defence policy apart, who can doubt that they are 
bidding fiercely for power within the party ? 

Then there is the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. Its followers are mixed 
in their attitudes; they are by no means all pacifists, but there is a strong pacifist 
or quasi-pacifist feeling behind their work; they base themselves on a simple 
moral appeal. The Campaign is brilliantly organized; it has proved its capacity 
to arouse genuine fervour, particularly among the young. But it embraces many 
people who are not even Labour supporters, though they have made the Labour 
| Party their main target because of the better chance of success which it offers. 
Some have joined the party purely to influence its defence policy, and, of course, 
to shout “Gaitskell must go”. 

Finally, there are the communists and their fellow-travellers, especially strong 
in certain trade unions. What their role has been in this affair need not be 
questioned—they boast of it themselves. . .. Their criterion remains the interests 
of the Soviet Union—need more be said? All these groups and factions are 
strongly organized; they move in phalanxes. But those who stand on the other 
side have no organization, no directives, other than from the official organization 
of the Party, and this, for many years now, has been debilitated by dissension 
and will be more so in the future. ... 

Great Britain, 

November 1960. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


REDICTABLY, but none the less suddenly, Northern Ireland is meeting 
another headwind. At a point where unemployment, at 5-9 per cent of 
the population, is lower than it has been since 1956, the graph has turned 
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upwards and the prospects for next year are disturbing. In this shipbuild- 
ing has again shown itself to be a weakness as well as a strength in the 
economy. Harland and Wolff, whose yards at Belfast employ up to 20,000 
people, are nearing the end of a building programme of record proportions, 
and for want of more orders as many as 8,000 men may be idle by mid- 
summer. 

The hurt to a city where there are few other forms of engineering to absorb 
so large a body of men is serious indeed. In the aircraft industry four-day 
working is already in operation because of unforeseen delays in starting 
production of the Britannic freighter for the R.A.F., and uncertainty as to 
the further development of the principle of vertical take-off successfully 
proved by Short Brothers and Harland. At the same time a radio factory 
employing 1,000 workers has threatened to close through credit restriction, 
and a record-changer factory dismissed 980 at an hour’s notice on the ground 
that transport costs between Northern Ireland and Great Britain have 
rendered its product uncompetitive. As a few days later the shipping 
companies announced an increase of 7} per cent in freight rates, and coal 
prices were raised by 125. 9d. a ton, the building up of confidence in the 
future was damaged. 

To Lord Brookeborough, in the eighteenth year of a premiership in which 
the reduction of unemployment has been a constant preoccupation, the blow 
comes hard, the more so as it casts fresh doubts on Northern Ireland’s ability 
to attain parity with Great Britain. Some short-term measures are in train, 
but not yet have events turned the Government towards a major review of 
policy. In London Lord Brookeborough, at a meeting with the Home Secre- 
tary, was promised visits by the Ministers of Transport and Aviation: in 
Belfast the Development Council and the Ministry of Commerce have begun 
an inquiry into the effects of the shipping charges on trade and industry. 
From these steps immediate results are not to be expected. Shipbuilding 
cannot be revived without an upturn of shipping generally, nor have Harland 
and Wolff a stronger claim than other shipbuilders to the new Cunarder, or 
to any larger share of Admiralty work than they have already. 

The aircraft question is complex, turning on the independent position of 
Short Brothers and Harland (in which the Ministry of Aviation has the largest 
shareholding) in the now rationalized British industry. Only government 
finance can enable the design staff at Belfast to continue with V.T.O. research, 
and there is not in sight any mass production of aircraft of this type. As the 
industry employs about 8,000 men and represents a large investment in 
education and training of workers and apprentices as well as money, it is 
important that Northern Ireland should have guarantees for its continuance. 
The Ministry of Aviation is known to be irked by this foster-child which 
neither of the principal manufacturing groups wishes to acquire, and which 
to a government department has become an unwanted industrial appendage 
whose political strings prevent its disposal. Yet if commissions and finance 
are not provided the Belfast factory will cease to be a centre of aeronautical 
development, and can only hope to earn its living by sub-contracting. 

In light engineering, and in some branches of the textile industry, notably 
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carpet-making, the setback has another significance. For manufactures of this 
kind, in which there is a high value-to-weight ratio, it has been held that 
Northern Ireland is a particularly suitable location. As the companies con- 
cerned have been so loud in challenging the rise in freights and have spoken 
of being driven out of the market, the danger is one of compromising the 
new-industries campaign. Lord Chandos, as chairman of the Development 
Council, has pointed out that the shipping lines have had to meet a sharp 
rise in costs, and that, unless this is out of proportion to the rise in industrial 
costs generally, there is no cause for alarm. Feeling, however, has been 
aroused and the overdue inquiry could no longer be withheld. Public temper, 
too, has been ruffled by the high price of coal, inflated as this also is by ship- 
ping rates, and by sale of British coal to the Irish Republic at £2 a ton 
cheaper. 

Lord Brookeborough, with unusual frankness, told Parliament that he had 
expressed resentment that the National Coal Board has imposed the increase 
without consulting his Government. 

These incidents, would not, perhaps, merit so much attention in THE 
Rounp TABLE were it not for the larger questions involved. In Northern 
Ireland with its rural background and expanding population a relatively high 
rate of unemployment is endemic. But under a policy of full employment 
both the British and the provincial governments are committed to its relief. 
Politically, the Unionist Party, as the guardian of the British connexion, has 
to show that Northern Ireland is sharing fully in the success of the Conserva- 
tive policy that aims to double the standard of living by 1980. And equally, 
that it is able to pay the increasing price of social services and avoid any 
obvious stigma of being a poor relation. It is no less urgently in the minds 
of the party leaders that without remunerative employment at home there 
will be an excessive drain of Protestant emigration, and that, among the 
workers who do not choose to seek opportunities elsewhere, there will be 
unrest and a move towards the Labour Party. 

All these anxieties, on the other hand, do not readily indicate a policy that 
will remedy the economic disadvantages of geographical separation from 
Great Britain. When the decline of the linen industry and the failure of new 
local enterprise became apparent after the war, reliance was placed on the 
importation of industries from Britain and North America. This was sup- 
ported by a range of incentives—and lavish grants for the re-equipment of 
existing plants—but the Government has since been forced to the conclusion 
that these inducements cannot be further increased without the risk of bring- 
ing in the speculator. 

By now, moreover, it is becoming established that the rate at which new 
production has been achieved, substantial as it is, is insufficient to cope with 
a growing labour market, the drift from the land, the contraction of ship- 
building and other older industries, and the desire, as in England, for women 
to join their husbands at work. Thus, while the numbers in employment 
have not ceased to rise, under-development and imbalance have continued 


to weigh on the public conscience, and to saddle the Government with the 
most intractable of all its problems. 
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Against this background it can be argued that only extraordinary means— 
and they hardly include direction of industry—can give promise of a material 
advance towards a less vulnerable economy. Subsidy at once suggests itself; 
but its use in shipping, as proposed in the Economic Survey,* has already 
been rejected, and the Government has lost its opportunity to acquire its own 
shipping service as a spur to competition on the Irish Sea routes. At most we 
are not likely to see more than a tribunal which would regulate “conference” 
freight rates, as is done on the railways, and this would probably have only 
an indirect bearing on the more rapid overhaul of shipping methods and 
trade union practices. To look further is to call in question several sides of 
the economic relationship with Great Britain. Lord Brookeborough, in his 
reply to a debate on unemployment in the House of Commons on October 27, 
touched on these when he said that Northern Ireland had immediately felt 
the draught from the credit squeeze and that it was for the British Govern- 
ment to find flexible means of controlling the economy. The Prime Minister 
said also: 


We are not, and cannot be, masters of our fate economically. We must use to 
the full such powers as we possess and seek out new applications of those powers. 
In these matters outside our powers we must seek the assistance of the United 
Kingdom Government. We believe we have been doing just that. 


To the disappointment of the House he did not enlarge on these thoughts, 
nor did he respond to the now fairly general demand that both governments 
should undertake a re-examination of Northern Ireland’s progress and the 
needs of the next ten years. In this, and in his reluctance to reform the 
Cabinet, the Prime Minister is considered by the more critical of his sup- 
porters to be too slow to revise his present policy, and to call in Whitehall. 
If a joint inquiry is to be made it will, for instance, have to weigh the possi- 
bilities of taxation as a means of bringing Northern Ireland more quickly 
within the scope of national full employment. In Parliament and outside, 
concessions in death duties, profits tax or depreciation allowances are being 
strongly canvassed as the most direct method of giving Northern Ireland 
a new attractiveness to the investor. It is contended that if such reliefs were 
available to new industry, or to industries supplying export markets, they 
need not prejudice the principle of equal taxation with Great Britain on 
which Ulster’s finances are founded. These are undoubtedly constitutional 
matters of great moment and they arise not only from economic disabilities 
but from the question, which is asked in a recent P.E.P. study of local self- 
government, whether Northern Ireland is receiving enough attention from 
Westminster. The issue was also discussed in THE Rounp TaBLe,t and the 
effect of the present setback could be that a more official assessment may not 
long be delayed. 

It could be thought that in these difficulties the time was ripe to grasp the 
greater economic co-operation with the Irish Republic advanced by the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Lemass. The truth is otherwise. A long-drawn-out 


* See THE Rounp TABLE, no. 189, Dec. 1957, p. 69. 
t See THe Rounp TABLE, no. 199, June 1960, p. 287. 
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dialogue between him and Lord Brookeborough has served only to show 
that nothing can yet overcome the political obstacles in the way of all Irish 
dealings. In offering an Irish free trade area, Mr. Lemass may well have been 
genuinely concerned to profit both sides of the border, but to the Northern 
Ireland Government, and, it must be recorded, to no small a section of 
public opinion, he was merely seeking to further a united Ireland. Lord 
Brookeborough was able to quote him as saying: “I have not disguised my 
hope that economic co-operation would eventually bring about this result.” 

At the same time, Lord Brookeborough has tactical grounds for making 
the answer that any arrangement by which Northern Ireland’s goods would 
have free entry into the Republic, or vice versa, would be prejudicial to its 
position as part of the United Kingdom. He said on May 30: 


If we agreed with that we should at once declare that in some respects Northern 
Ireland industry differed from British industry. That leads to the proposition 
that the Northern Ireland economy can be hived off piecemeal or altogether 
from that of the rest of the United Kingdom—a very dangerous proposition 
indeed. Northern Ireland cannot have it both ways: we cannot treat our trade 
and commerce as British industry when it suits us and as part of an all-Ireland 
economy when it may not. 

This uncompromising statement, as he himself called it, was softened later 
when he said that Northern Ireland was prepared to co-operate with the 
“Free State” (there are times when Lord Brookeborough gives this scornful 
retort to those who call the North “the six counties”) in matters within its 
jurisdiction, but not in trade treaties which are reserved to the United King- 
dom Parliament. Since the Republic also failed to secure any substantial 
revision of the Anglo-Irish trade agreement (although it has been suggested 
that the British Government was at first favourable to opening the way to 
a greater volume of trade across the border) this series of overtures would 
appear to be barren. Mr. Lemass, at the start of his premiership, may have 
feared that in making them he was going too fast for his own supporters; in 
fact he has gone too fast for Northern Ireland, and he suffers the penalty of 
being regarded as a plotter. Unreasonably, the Unionists of the north will 
treat with no one in Dublin who will not first renounce his interest in a 
united Ireland, and they adhere to the demand that the Constitution must 
be formally recognized, even when it may be at the cost of commercial 
advantages which, though not great, could be appreciable. Similarly, the 
Government is constantly, if oversensitively, on guard against any sign of 
Eire’s securing a propaganda point at the United Nations, the Council of 
Europe or the International Labour Office. It is a mark of the polarities 
of Irish politics that official contacts between Belfast and Dublin, even after 
forty years, are few and far between, and that in Ulster almost every action 
by the Government in the Republic is looked upon with suspicion. 

Northern Ireland, 

November 1960. 








IRELAND 
THE END OF NEUTRALITY 


RELAND’S decision to remain neutral during the Second World War has 

often been criticized, and was naturally resented by Great Britain, but 
viewed in historical perspective it seems to have been inevitable. In August 
1939 we were not only virtually unarmed and defenceless, but could have 
expected no help from an equally unprepared Britain. Moreover, if we had 
entered the war on the side of Great Britain undoubtedly we would have had 
serious domestic disturbance and possibly civil war. As is so often forgotten 
the fundamental aim of national policy must be the maintenance of national 
existence, and our choice of neutrality was the only means to that end. It may 
be no harm to recall that all the other small states in Europe, and, indeed, 
even the great United States itself, followed the same policy until they were 
compelled to take sides. Whether as the war spread we should have adopted 
a more courageous policy must remain a matter for debate rather than for 
reproof, but the initial decision was obviously correct. The principal reason 
for our attitude at that time, a reason the Irish people had not forgotten and 
could not forget, was Lloyd George’s lamentable, and unsuccessful, at- 
tempt, in February 1918, during the First World War, to apply conscrip- 
tion to Ireland after John Redmond had been tricked and our legitimate 
hopes of self-government thwarted. Sullen and defiant the Irish people were 
then plunged into a maelstrom of reaction, violence and hatred from which 
they are only now beginning to emerge. This was the ultimate reason for our 
refusal to enter the Second World War or to contemplate any form of over- 
sea service for our army. The fear of conscription, with its sinister implica- 
tions in regard to our declining population and political betrayal, was thus 
not only the prime cause of our neutrality but also its justification. 

Our frigid and aloof external policy during Mr. de: Valera’s régime is 
now changing under the more dynamic and imaginative influence of his 
successor Mr. Lemass. A small nation like Ireland has really only two alter- 
natives as regards foreign policy. It may remain quiescent and aloof, as so 
many small nations naturally do, or it may seek by the fresh interpretation 
and application of great principles to enhance its reputation and position. 
Our Government has now taken the latter course, and though there may 
not be general agreement concerning all its activities at the United Nations 
Assembly, some of which, such as its support for a discussion of China’s 
position, have been misrepresented as favourable to Communism, its policy 
on the whole has been independent and intelligent. The international scene 
has so changed that the only real threat to our national existence and way of 
life now comes from militant Communism and its policy of world domina- 
tion. If, therefore, a policy of neutrality endangers our national security, as 
seems to be the case, it must be abandoned. Our Government, fully realizing 
these facts, has now made its position clear. Speaking at a meeting in Tip- 
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perary on August 19, Mr. Lemass declared that in the ideological conflict 
which had divided mankind into two opposing camps “there is no neutrality 
and we are not neutral”. “In this struggle”, he said, “the concept of neu- 
tralism, positive or negative, is a dangerous illusion.” 


The world struggle [he added] is a struggle for the minds and souls of men. 
Ireland with its strong Christian spirit and great missionary tradition is not merely 
well equipped to play a significant part in that struggle, but to an ever increasing 
degree, as the nature of the conflict is becoming more widely understood, the 
world is beginning to realize the value of the contribution which we can make. In 
that field we must not disparage ourselves or discount the rdle we can play. Armies, 
and wealth, and economic power, are often less potent weapons than unselfish dedi- 
cation to worthy aims, a clear understanding of the fundamental purpose of human 
existence, and—we hope and pray—Divine guidance in whatever we may under- 
take. When the Irish missionary monks took the message of Christianity to Europe 
in the Dark Ages there were none to question the presumption of a small nation 
in undertaking that high mission; and so to-day when we strive to help those who 
are upholding the banner of truth and justice in the world, there are no honest 
men anywhere who will scorn our aid. We must not just sit tight in our own little 
island occupied solely with our own affairs and indifferent to what is happening 
in the world. In the final analysis the fate of mankind will be our fate also. 


Our Congo Contingent 


Y accepting an invitation from the Secretary General of the United 

Nations to contribute a contingent to the United Nations force at present 
engaged in maintaining order in the Congo our Government had already 
proved that these wise and courageous words of Mr. Lemass were not 
mere rhetoric. Three years ago some Irish officers served as supervisors for 
the U.N. in the Lebanon, and no doubt the Secretary General had been 
impressed by the satisfactory way in which they discharged their duties. On 
July 19 the Irish Government announced that a battalion drawn from the 
permanent defence forces would be sent to the Congo for a limited period 
to assist in the preservation of order and the protection of lives and property. 
To carry out this expedition it became necessary to introduce legislation 
authorizing the Government to send contingents of our forces outside the 
State for service with the international forces of a police character established 
by the Security Council. The Act enabling this to be done, which is to con- 
tinue in force for six months, and which was passed with the unanimous 
agreement of all parties, applies only to volunteers from the existing forces 
but to all future enlisted men. Three thousand of our army volunteered at 
once although only six hundred were required. The first battalion reached 
the Congo at the end of July, and a second, asked for by the Secretary 
General, a few weeks later. In addition Colonel Justin McCarthy, an Irish 
officer who had already seen service with the U.N. in Lebanon and Palestine, 
had been appointed deputy chief of staff to General von Horn, the Swedish 
commander of the U.N. forces in the Congo.* The Irish troops, whose prompt 
organization and speedy transport to the Congo was an excellent piece of 


* Colonel McCarthy was unfortunately killed in a car accident at Leopoldville on 
October 28. 
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staff work, are now located at Goma and Kindu in the East Congo and at 
Albertville in Katanga. Acting as police and administrators rather than as 
soldiers in a confused and confusing situation, they have shown qualities of 
leadership, a capacity for improvisation and a knack of getting themselves 
out of awkward situations without friction, which are a credit to themselves 
and their instructors. Their legitimate complaints, as regards the delivery of 
mail, provision of suitable clothing and an increase of pay, have now been 
met, and they are settling down to what may prove to be months of mono- 
tony punctuated by moments of deadly peril. Byline, whose amusing minia- 
ture cartoons enliven the Irish Times, recently depicted two of our Congo 
force one of whom comments, “I suppose they’re about ready for self- 
government now that all the politicians can claim they were arrested in the 
Troubles.” The Congo expedition has not only enabled us to discharge our 
international obligations but also released us from a sense of frustration and 
impotence. By emphasizing our responsibilities and enlarging our horizon 
it has released us from the bonds of a narrow and negative attitude to the 
world. It now only remains for Mr. Khrushchev to charge us with being 
“colonialist imperialists”! Speaking at the General Assembly of U.N. in 
support of the Afro-Asian resolution endorsing Mr. Hammarskjéld’s actions in 
the Congo, Mr. Aiken, our Minister for External Affairs, said that our sole aim 
in sending troops to the Congo was to help the Congolese to help themselves. 
We did not, he said, want to see the territory of the Congo torn apart or any 
kind of foreign rule, open or covert, established or preserved therein. But in 
taking his stand in support of this agreed U.N. policy Mr. Aiken, whether he 
was aware of it or not, had also made it clear that Ireland is no longer “‘a hurler 
on the fence”. Mr. Lemass has also shown our sympathy with the new African 
States by attending the official Independence ceremonies in Nigeria, where our 
missionaries, teachers and doctors have long laboured to some purpose. 


The Irish President of U.N. 


HE election of Mr. Frederick H. Boland, our permanent representative 

at U.N., to the position of President of the momentous fifteenth Assembly 
of that body, marks another stage in our international evolution and is a just 
cause for pride. Mr. Boland, who is fifty-six years of age, has had a distin- 
guished career in our foreign service, filling nearly every post of importance, 
including that of ambassador in London. Since 1956 he has been Ireland’s 
permanent representative at U.N., having previously been a member of the 
Irish delegation to the League of Nations Council. He inherits from his 
father, a distinguished British, and later Irish, civil servant, the best traditions 
of public service. Thanking the Assembly for the honour they had done him, 
Mr. Boland said that he took it above all as a compliment and tribute to the 
country and people whom he had the honour to represent. The ideal of free- 
dom, the essential dignity of the human person, the inherent evil of all forms 
of persecution and oppression, the right of every nation to determine its 
own destiny in dignity and freedom without outside interference or dictation, 
and the ideal of a world order based on justice and the rule of law as the 
surest guarantee of international peace and security, were, he said, among 
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the principles which inspired the men and women whose efforts made 
possible the measure of freedom Ireland enjoyed, and they also shaped our 
policy in world affairs. The present session of the Assembly might well, he 
said, rank as the greatest diplomatic gathering the world had ever seen as 
well as the most momentous. They must be prepared for sharp and vehe- 
ment expression of the fundamental differences of policy and outlook which 
divide the world, and they should express those divergences clearly and 
without malice. The many new member States would make it more nearly 
an assembly representative of the whole human race. He appealed for a sense 
of community to match this representation. 

Since his election Mr. Boland has had not only to deal summarily with the 
antics of President Castro but, for the first time in the history of U.N., to 
rule out of order the head of a great world power. This occurred when 
Mr. Khrushchev called General Franco “a hangman whom the United 
States supported because it had bases in Spain”. Mr. Khrushchev was called 
to order and his remarks struck from the record. No previous U.N. President 
has had to handle such serious problems, but Mr. Boland, who is both fear- 
less and discreet, can be counted on not only to maintain the dignity of his 
office, but to discharge worthily the responsibility it entails. In addition to 
dealing with these turbulent political mountebanks he has also had the 
peculiar privilege of presiding over his own Minister for External Affairs, Mr. 
Aiken, who in an admirable speech during the general debate declared that the 
U.N. would not long survive if the delegates lacked a sense of responsibility. 
It was, he said, in a very special sense the organization of the small nations 
who should rally to its defence. Defending the U.N. against the attacks of 
Mr. Khrushchev, he pointed out that the prelude to the Second World War was 
the decline of the League of Nations, and he proposed certain safety measures. 
The first was to keep under control situations involving the nuclear powers; 
the second was to prevent the spread of the nuclear weapon; and the third to 
turn the critical areas of tension, such as the Middle East and Central Africa, 
into “peaceful areas of law” where boundaries would not be changed, and 
where no outside forces should intervene, except those of the U.N. at the 
request of the country concerned. In a discreet reference to Partition, Mr. 
Aiken made it clear that the Dublin Government have now accepted the 
obvious fact that Irish unity can only be restored through the steady growth 
of good will and better understanding. Paying a warm tribute to Mr. 
Hammarskjéld, he said that Ireland stood firmly in support of the office of . 
Secretary General whom no triumvirate could replace. A decision to abolish 
that office would, he said, be tantamount to the disruption of the U.N. 


Economic Prospects 


N the economic field also the Irish Government has taken the first tentative 
step towards a new international policy by informing the secretary of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (better known as G.A.T.T.) that 
Ireland is prepared to join that organization if the terms of admission permit 
the maintenance of our existing trade relations with the United Kingdom. 
The General Agreement provides that a government may accede to the 
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Agreement on terms to be agreed with and accepted by a two-thirds majority 
of the existing members. This application is not only an indication of 
our desire to participate in the forthcoming G.A.T.T. discussions on the 
vital problems of agricultural protection, which have so greatly impeded the 
liberalization of trade, but also an open confession of our complete economic 
dependence on Great Britain. As Dr. Louis Smith, the economic adviser of 
our National Farmers Association, said recently, it is useless for trade to be 
free unless it is also fair, and it cannot be fair without the integration of 
European agricultural policies. Ireland is almost unique in Europe in having 
such a high proportion of its population engaged in agriculture. Our earn- 
ings from agricultural exports pay for our imports and determine our 
standard of living. While the numbers employed in non-agricultural work 
remained unchanged during the year ended April 1959, the numbers engaged 
in agriculture, forestry and fishing fell by 9,000. During the current year 
emigration, largely to Great Britain, has continued to increase at an alarming 
rate. It is estimated that during the next twenty years there will be a further 
general flight of one-third from the land. This tendency presents no serious 
problem in Britain where an increase,of 2 per cent in industrial employment 
would absorb the surplus, but in Ireland the absorption of this one-third 
would require an increase of 25 per cent in an industrial labour market where 
there is already 6 per cent of unemployment. Moreover the income of Irish 
farmers is uniquely depressed by the operation of the British agricultural 
subsidies. These affect Irish exports more than those of other countries 
because of our peculiar dependence on the British market. It is this depen- 
dence that has compelled successive Irish governments to subsidize Irish 
agricultural production either directly or indirectly, and causes us to hope for 
a liberalization of agricultural export trade in Europe. This is why we favour 
Britain’s accession to the Common Market and the reduction of existing 
agricultural export restrictions. 

We have, however, some things to be thankful for. In the twelve months 
ended April 1960 our total exports came to £136 million, an increase of 
5 per cent over the preceding year and the highest yet recorded for the 
Republic. More satisfactory still is the fact that the export of industrial goods 
increased by 30 per cent as compared with an increase of 7 per cent in 1950. 
There was, however, a fall of 17 per cent. in the export of live animals owing 
to the decrease in exports of store cattle. The five-year period during which 
Great Britain has agreed to accept Irish once-tested cattle began on October 1, 
when Great Britain became a fully attested area so far as bovine tuberculosis 
is concerned. It remains to be seen whether the British farmer will continue 
to take our once-tested cattle, for there is of course no compulsion on him 
to do so. Thirty per cent of our total herd will be attested soon and about 
150,000 cattle will then be available for export. The seven counties west of 
the Shannon are now a fully attested area and good progress has also been 
made in the Midlands. The rate of clearance will of course accelerate as 
further accredited areas are created. The Quarterly Statistical Bulletin of the 
Central Bank is cautiously optimistic about the first half of 1960. The move- 
ments of the economy indicate, it states, that last year’s growth in national 
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production has at least been maintained, with industrial activity continuing 
to increase. The balance of trade has shown an improvement, although this is 
now tapering off. Receipts, however, are normally greater in the second half 
of the year, while there are prospects of increased invisible earnings, “although 
shocks to which the tourist trade has recently been exposed make these pros- 
pects somewhat uncertain”. In this connexion C.I.E., which controls our 
transport system, has reduced its net deficit by nearly £300,000, and has 
turned an operating loss of £424,415 into an operating profit of £446,978, 
largely by closing down uneconomic branch railway lines. A recent proposal 
to close down all the branch lines in West Cork has caused considerable pro- 
test and Mr. Childers, the Minister for Transport and Power, has recently 
added insult to injury by stating that fifteen road vehicles could deal with the 
entire West Cork railway traffic. It is of course easy to end a loss by ceasing 
to trade, but the real questions would seem to be whether road transport can 
be a satisfactory substitute for rail transport so far as cattle and heavy goods 
are concerned, and whether the sole test for a public utility service is profit. 

Exchequer returns for the half-year show that while revenue has risen by 
£24 million as compared with last year expenditure has risen by nearly £6 
million. With our present heavy commitments as regards social services and 
capital for development, expenditure is bound to increase further. Our national 
debt (including that of local authorities) now amounts to £568 million, and 
another large national loan is imminent. There has, however, been an 
almost complete reversal of our former policy that, so far as industry was 
concerned, “‘no foreigner need apply”. This change has been cleverly excused 
by the pretext that the foreign industries now being subsidized and estab- 
lished are for export only. The major difficulty in such industrial development 
is the lack of suitable labour and housing in the rural areas, where these new 
industries are mostly located. The Government has recognized that the 
provision of such housing facilities is outside the capacity of local authorities 
and is setting up a building agency, whose capital borrowings will be 
guaranteed by the State, for the purpose of constructing suitable dwellings 
and renting them either directly or indirectly to selected industrial workers. 
Meanwhile the Shannon Free Airport, one of the largest of these industrial 
projects, continues to develop at an amazing rate. Six industries, ranging 
from Japanese transistors to German pianos, have already begun operations 
there, and it is expected that these will be increased to sixteen by next spring. 
The main response to this experiment has so far come from British indus- - 
trialists, who are responsible for three of the existing factories. The principal 
attraction of the airport site is not apparently the financial inducements, 
which include twenty-five years’ exemption from taxation, but its situation 
and speedy transport facilities. Plans are ready for the building near by of 
1,200 houses to accommodate 6,000 people, the population of an Irish 
country town. Such provision is essential if the project is to succeed. It 
remains to be seen whether the “bright lights” of the Shannon will prove 
more attractive than those of the Thames! 

Ireland, 

November 1960. 











PAKISTAN 
END OF THE WATER DISPUTE 


N September 19, 1960, the curtain was finally rung down on the bitter 

and protracted canal waters dispute between India and Pakistan, when 
President Mohammad Ayub Khan and Premier Jawahar Lal Nehru signed 
the Indus Waters Treaty in Karachi. It was truly a momentous event in every 
sense of the word. There have been many disputes between various riparian 
States over the sharing of the waters of rivers common to them. But there 
has never been, and probably will never be, a water dispute comparable in 
any way, in either its complexity or dimensions, to the Indo-Pakistani Canal 
Waters disputes, which officially came to be known as the Indus Waters 
dispute. It related to a system of irrigation which was planned and executed 
as a unified and indivisible whole, with no thought that one day an inter- 
national boundary would rend it asunder. This irrigation network covered 
the waters of six rivers—Sutlej, Beas, Ravi, Chenab, Indus and Jhelum—and 
30 canals irrigating 30 million acres of land. The quantity of water involved 
was more than that which flows through the Nile or the Euphrates. 

The dispute arose when on April 1, 1948, India suddenly and without 
warning stopped the supply of waters flowing into Pakistan’s Central Bari 
Doab and Dipalpur Canals. The boundary award on the partition of the 
sub-continent had left the headworks of these canals in Indian territory, and 
in accepting it India had implied her willingness to leave the historic distribu- 
tion of common waters undisturbed. In fact the Punjab Partition Committee 
had declared that “there was no question of varying the authorized share to 
which the two zones [East Punjab and West Punjab] and various canals are 
entitled”. The same view was expressed by Sir Cyril (now Lord) Radcliffe, 
chairman of the Punjab and Bengal Boundary Commissions. India’s action 
was therefore in flagrant disregard not only of international law and morality, 
but of her solemn commitments with Pakistan and a gross violation of this 
country’s historical rights over common waters. 

Faced with a threat of utter desolation of millions of acres of fertile land, 
Pakistan had perforce to sign a document with India in which she agreed 
to “India’s progressively diminishing water supplies to these canals and to 
the West Punjab government’s tapping alternative resources”. A specific 
reservation was made in the document with regard to India’s claim that she 
had full property rights over waters flowing into her territory, and could 
therefore use them as she liked. The issue was, however, to be examined 
separately, but Pakistan’s repeated efforts to induce India to submit it either 
to the International Court of Justice or to any other impartial tribunal met 
with failure. So a deadlock ensued. 

It was in 1951 that the World Bank offered its good offices to solve the 
impasse. It tried to find a practical solution on the basis of a joint exploitation 
of the waters of the Indus basin. But after exhaustive negotiations with India 
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and Pakistan it came to the conclusion that the divergence of views between 
the two countries was such that a solution of the dispute on these lines was 
impossible. The Bank, therefore, directed its efforts to finding a solution 
which would ensure the independence of the two countries in the matter of 
operation of supplies of waters falling to the share of each. 

Accordingly in 1954 the Bank made a broad proposal which stipulated 
that the waters of the eastern rivers—Sutlej, Beas and Ravi—should be 
available to India and those of the western rivers—Chenab, Indusand Jhelum 
—be assigned to Pakistan. There was to be a transition period in which 
Pakistan was to complete replacement works necessary to bring water 
supplies from the western rivers into areas irrigated by the waters from 
the eastern rivers. The proposals also laid down that India was to share 
the cost of the replacement works in proportion to the benefits she will 
derive by appropriating the supplies of eastern rivers historically available to 
Pakistan. 

Both Pakistan and India accepted the proposals in 1956. But subsequent 
negotiations on ways and means to implement the proposals bogged down 
in numerous controversies that arose over financial and technical issues. In 
the meanwhile, however, India was going ahead with the construction of 
engineering works that could enable her to divert the supplies of the eastern 
rivers. In fact in 1957 she gave notice that she would stop water supplies 
from the eastern rivers to Pakistan in 1962. 

Things really started to change soon after the assumption of power by 
Pakistan’s present régime. It appraised the position realistically; distinguished 
between major and minor issues; and took urgent decisions on all matters 
of importance. This accelerated the tempo of negotiations and both sides 
reached a compromise in a spirit of give and take. The present solution is by 
no means ideal. In the words of President Ayub “an ideal solution when 
negotiated can seldom be obtained, but this is the best we could get under 
the circumstances many of which, irrespective of merits, are against us”. 

The treaty as it finally emerged was described by the World Bank as 
“unique”. The description is literally true and in more than one sense. It is 
perhaps the first occasion when a riparian power—Pakistan—has abdicated 
its historical rights over the waters of common rivers in favour of the upper 
riparian—India. During the transition period of ten years Pakistan has to 
construct a system of works, for replacing supplies lost by her to India, 
which is the biggest ever undertaken anywhere in the world. It will involve 
the construction of two large dams, one on the Jhelum and the other on the 
Indus, five barrages and seven link canals. The programme calls for the 
excavation of about seven hundred million cubic yards of earth. Two million 
tons of cement and 250,000 tons of iron will be used for its execution. And 
the cost will be about £380 million. 

The governments of the United States, the United Kingdom, West Ger- 
many, Canada, Australia and New Zealand have guaranteed the essential 
financing of this colossal project. Even so it will put a heavy strain on the 
financial resources and engineering personnel of this country during the 
next decade or so. Nevertheless it is no small cause for satisfaction that 
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after the treaty has been fully implemented the constant threat of economic 
ruin will have been considerably removed. Pakistan will be assured of 
a supply of 110 million acre-feet of water from the western rivers as 


against the 74-5 million she receives at present from all her irrigation works 
put together. 


What Hope in Kashmir? 


HE accord on the canal waters issue lends a new urgency to an amicable 

and speedy solution of the dangerous Kashmir issue. In a broadcast to 
the nation on September 4, President Ayub said: ““The very fact that we will 
have to be content with the waters of the three western rivers underlines the 
importance for us of having physical control on the upper reaches of these 
rivers to secure their maximum utilization for the ever growing needs of 
West Pakistan.” 

In view of her bitter experiences in the past over water supplies, Pakistan’s 
anxiety to remove the threat of any possible diversion of her waters in the 
future will be readily understood. But it is distressing to note that certain 
Indian political quarters are frantically trying to make out a case that there 
is no link between the Indus Waters Treaty and Kashmir. Such an approach 
is open only to one interpretation, which is that India is still not prepared 
to settle the Kashmir issue. This is confirmed by Mr. Nehru’s utterances in 
America during his recent visit to that country. 

Appearing over the television he observed: “So far as the public on both 
sides are concerned they have forgotten the [Kashmir] question, at least they 
do not shout about it.” To the people of Pakistan nothing could be further 
from truth than Mr. Nehru’s foregoing remarks. Surely Mr. Nehru could 
not be unaware of the fact that Pakistan was no longer plagued by agitational 
politics, and if her people did not shout about any particular issue, it was 
because of their complete confidence in those who were running the affairs 
of their country. The President of Pakistan was not merely voicing his own 
feelings but those of the entire people of Pakistan when on September 24, 
after bidding farewell to Mr. Nehru, he said: “Kashmir is keeping the two 
countries apart, and unless this is settled, we would remain apart. So long as 
we remain apart the solution of other problems stands in danger of being 
nullified. If we stand divided we stand to lose.” 

In the same television address Mr. Nehru came out with the plea that 
“considerable time” had passed since the dispute arose and the status quo 
could not now be disturbed without creating “new problems”. He said that 
to reopen the Kashmir question would be “like reopening Pandora’s box. 
Things will come out all over and upset things everywhere and lead to 
migration and so on.” 

The spuriousness of Mr. Nehru’s assertion is too apparent to need any 
comment. But even conceding his argument that new problems may arise, 
can it provide any valid basis to perpetuate an injustice; to deny the people 
of Kashmir their right of self-determination; and keep their popular leaders 
like Sheikh Abdullah behind bars? Will these imagined problems not be 
worth facing for a true and abiding friendship between India and Pakistan ? 
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The most disturbing aspect of Mr. Nehru’s assertions is that they were 
made soon after his visit to Pakistan. Before he came to this country he 
had shown a slight shift in his stand on the Kashmir issue. For a long time 
he had steadfastly and uncompromisingly maintained that the Kashmir 
issue had been settled once and for all and, as such, he brushed aside every 
attempt to discuss it. But replying to a question in the Indian Lower House 
on September 7, he said: “I am prepared to discuss any subject, including 
Kashmir. I have never refused to discuss the subject.” 

It was not that this statement of Mr. Nehru aroused any wild hopes in this 
country that a solution of this protracted dispute was round the corner. In 
fact the joint communiqué issued on September 23, after the conclusion of 
the Ayub-Nehru talks, did not go any further on Kashmir than recording 
that “this was a difficult question which requires careful consideration” and 
that the two leaders “agreed to give further thought to this question with a 
view to finding a solution”. But Mr. Nehru had himself seen a larger purpose 
in his visit to Pakistan. Speaking at a citizens’ reception in Karachi on 
September 19, he said: “The fact is that other people could have signed the 
[Indus Waters] Treaty and there was hardly any need for your President to 
take the trouble or for me to come all the way to Karachi.” In short his 
expressed purpose was to remove old emotional strains and tensions between 
the two countries and bring them closer to each other. The least that could, 
therefore, be expected from the Indian Prime Minister was to have avoided 
the temptation of giving a distorted version of the Kashmir issue to his 
American audience. 

It will be a great tragedy if Mr. Nehru does not seize the present oppor- 
tunity to resolve the Kashmir issue. Recently there has been an undoubted 
change for the better in the relations between the two countries. The borders 
between them are now quiet and tranquil, agreement has been reached on a 
number of financial issues and the two Finance Ministers are to meet again 
in November; a new trade agreement was signed on March 21; and now the 
Indus Waters Treaty has been concluded. This indeed is the most propitious 
time to settle the Kashmir issue. 

In a Press interview on September 26, President Ayub said: “This may be 
the best chance we will ever have for a settlement, for when countries must 
compromise on emotional issues, their governments must be strong. We 
have that condition now. Mr. Nehru is a leader all India will respect and 
follow. And if I may say so, I believe my people will listen to me. Who can 
say when both the countries will be in the same position again?” 

In the same interview the President expressed his readiness to go to India 
at any time Mr. Nehru was ready for further discussion on this issue. “What 


comes next may be in the lap of the gods”, the President said, “I hope 
Mr. Nehru will take it out.” 


Pakistan, 
November 1960. 








CANADA 
DEFENSE IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 


was only about fifty years ago that the Canadian people and their govern- 
ments assumed responsibilities for the defense of their country and in the 
years since elapsed policies about it have experienced considerable fluctua- 
tions and produced some bitter controversies. The initial controversy arose 
in 1910 over the decision of the Liberal Ministry of Sir Wilfrid Laurier to 
create a Canadian Navy and it was unsuccessfully opposed by the Conserva- 
tive Party, which favored a contribution of battleships to the British Navy. 
This dispute was followed during World War II by a calamitous racial 
cleavage over the enforcement of military conscription, and towards the 
close of World War II there was another racial controversy over the dispatch 
oversea of the so-called “‘zombie” conscripts, whose service had been limited 
to home defense. During each of the two world wars there was an enormous 
expansion of Canada’s armed forces, and at the close of both their establish- 
ments were quickly reduced to a very modest size. But when, after the out- 
break of war in Korea in 1950, the Canadian Government decided to 
contribute substantial contingents to the international force organized under 
the auspices of U.N., a program of rearmament on a large scale was under- 
taken; and during the past decade Canada’s annual expenditures upon defense 
have ranged between the peak figure of $1,882-2 million recorded for 
the fiscal year 1952-53 and the low figure of $1,500°6 million spent in the 
fiscal year 1959-6o. 

The percentage of the budgetary expenditures allocated to defense has 
ranged between 43-4 per cent in 1952 and 26-4 per cent in 1959-60 and these 
expenditures in the peak year amounted to $129 per head of the population, 
but it fell in 1960-61 to $89 per head, and at that level was slightly above the 
comparable figure for Britain, $88, and far below the comparable figure for 
the United States, $227. But since their percentage in relation to the annual 
value of Canada’s gross national production showed a sharp decline from 
10°5 per cent in 1952-53 to 4:4 per cent in 1960-61, the financial burden on 
the Canadian taxpayers for purposes of defense is considerably lighter than 
it was nine years ago. 

The estimates for defense for the current fiscal year 1960-61 call for outlays 
totalling 1,593-3 million dollars, which represent a reduction of 86-9 million 
dollars below the sum voted for the previous year, 1,680-2 millions, of which, 
however, about 180 millions was not spent. These expenditures are expected 
to provide for the defense of Canada by the maintenance of armed forces, of 
whose three branches the respective strengths, according to the latest official 
returns, were as follows: navy, regular, 20,675, reserve, 3,311; army, 47,185, 
reserve, 40,010; air force, 51,737, reserve, 3,792. Expenditures on equipment 
for the three services between 1952 and 1960 have reached the huge sum of 
4,627°3 million dollars and there have been progressive increases in the scales 
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of pay for all ranks in them. But today there is widespread disquietude in 
Canada about whether the Canadian people are getting adequate value in 
terms of security from these vast outlays on defense, and an editorial in the 


Toronto Saturday Night, Canada’s leading weekly organ of opinion, went so 
far as to assert that 


If we are going to cut down our spending on defense and apportion the money 
as we have been doing in the past six years, by 1965 we shall have the best fed, 
best housed, best paid defense force in the world with not one modern weapon, 
plane or ship for them to use. 


Now this gloomy prediction is certainly an overstatement of the deficiencies 
of Canada’s program of defense, but they are sufficiently serious to provide 
material for controversy between the Diefenbaker Ministry and the parties 
in opposition and have also been the target of severe criticism in speeches 
and articles by two retired Canadian soldiers of high rank, Lieutenant- 
General Guy Simonds, who was Chief of the Army’s Staff, and Major- 
General W. H. S. Macklin, who served as Adjutant-General. 

At the last session of the Federal Parliament the Government appointed 
a special committee on expenditures for defense and rejected criticism of the 
Opposition that its scope was too limited. To this committee General Pearkes, 
Minister for National Defense, submitted a long statement, in which he 
outlined the principles of ministerial policy about defense and explained in 
detail the means employed for their implementation. He prefaced his state- 
ment of policy with a declaration that Canada was dedicated to an unremitting 
search for the lessening of international tensions and to finding means of 
assuting permanent disarmament and claimed that “we have literally been 
in the forefront of the disarmament talks”. But he was emphatic that until 
permanent agreements and controllable agencies for the reduction of arma- 
ments were achieved, Canada and her allies must continue their efforts to 
deter aggression and to maintain peace through military efficiency and that 
a realistic policy for Canada on defense must be based upon as clear and 
comprehensive appraisement of the threats to peace and security, which in 
his view came solely from Russia and her allies, as was feasible. Accordingly 
Canada, if she hoped to cope successfully with the threats to her security, 
must have a total strategy, within which all elements—the military, political, 
economic and psychological—were closely co-ordinated and in proper balance. 
The Government, however, said General Pearkes, realized that a unilateral 
policy for defense was no longer sensible or even feasible, and that the only 
adequate solution for her problem was through alliances, which involved 
responsibilities comparatively new for a country like Canada. Therefore 
Canada’s plans for defense should have as their aim the general effectiveness 
of the alliance, to whose strength she must make a contribution commen- 
surate with her ability and calculated not to impose an unreasonable strain 
upon her resources in manpower and wealth. He then proceeded to specify 
the following commitments about defense, which have been accepted by 
Canada: 

1. The provision of naval, air and ground forces for the defense of the 

territory of Canada and the United States. 
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2. A contribution to the collective forces organized by N.A.T.O. in Europe 
and the North Atlantic for defense and deterrence. 

3. The provision of forces to support U.N. in its efforts to preserve 
peace. 


Canada’s contribution to the forces of N.A.T.O., mobilized under what is 
called “Allied Command Europe”, consists of the 4th Canadian Infantry 
Brigade, which is stationed in Germany and with the inclusion of its ancillary 
units has a total strength of 5,500, and the 1st Canadian Air Division, which 
has four fighter wings, each divided into two squadrons equipped with 
Sabre planes and one equipped with CF-100 all-weather interceptor planes. 
It forms part of the 4th Allied Tactical Air Force and has two of its wings 
stationed in Germany and two in France. The Canadian army has also con- 
tributed a large contingent to the international force organized by the United 
Nations for policing the frontier between the United Arab Republic and 
Israel and has sent a small party of “logistic” troops to assist in the pacifica- 
tion of the region of the Congo. 


The Avro Storm 


URING recent sessions of Parliament the Government’s policies about 

defense have provided abundant material for barrages of questions and 
controversial debates, but the great popularity of General Pearkes with the 
Opposition always kept their criticisms of his actions pitched in a mild key. 
In 1957, however, the Government had to face a storm of angry protests 
from Toronto and adjacent communities, which found echoes in Parliament 
when, after making a large outlay of money on a contract with the Avro 
Company for the construction of a fleet of Avro-Arrow planes, it exercised 
its right to cancel the contract, thereby throwing hundreds of people out of 
work, on the ground that it could not afford to spend such a large sum on a 
plane which was liable soon to become obsolescent. In the closing days of 
the last session the estimates for the Department of National Defense pro- 
duced a lengthy discussion which covered the whole field of defense. The 
speech with which General Pearkes opened it was his swan song as Minister 
of National Defense, for he has retired from politics to become Lieutenant- 
Governor of British Columbia. He has been a very gallant soldier and, as a 
politician, a devoted servant of his country, but he has been feeling the 
burden of his 72 years and his successor, Colonel Harkness, a much younger 
man, who had a fine record as a fighting soldier in the last war and has been 
a competent Minister of Agriculture since 1957, is expected to invigorate the 
administration of his department and be more responsive to new ideas. 

In the debate on the estimates General Pearkes and other spokesmen of 
the Government contended that Canada was making to the common pool of 
the alliance of the western democracies a contribution appropriate to her 
population and resources, that all branches of the armed services were in a 
high state of efficiency and that great attention was being paid to and large 
sums spent on research and experiments. Stress was laid on numerous plans 
in train for its improvement and confidence was expressed that the Bomarc | 
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missile would prove a valuable addition to Canada’s defenses. Reference was 
also made to negotiations with the United States for an arrangement, under 
which the American air force would undertake to purchase from the Canadair 
Company of Montreal a number of C-44 carriers, if the Canadian Government 
would reciprocate by buying in the United States a number of supersonic 
interceptor planes as replacements for the R.C.A.F.’s CF-100 planes, which 
are now pronounced obsolete. 

The chief criticisms of the official Opposition, the Liberals, came from 
their leader, Mr. Pearson, and his military expert, the Hon. Paul Hellyer, 
a former airman. The gravamen of the Liberal complaints was that the 
Government was bankrupt in ideas for securing effective defenses for Canada 
and had contented itself with a hand-to-mouth policy of improvisations, 
which had left many weaknesses. The CF-100 interceptors, with which the 
nine air squadrons assigned to the defense of Canada are equipped, were 
condemned as so slow that they could not overtake the newest passenger 
aircraft. Objection was raised to the Government’s plan for re-equipping the 
No. 1 air division in Europe with the CF-104 plane, which is a strike recon- 
naissance aircraft; and an alternative policy of supplying the division with 
planes which would enable it to give ground cover and tactical support to 
the Canadian brigade in Europe was advocated. Other complaints were that 
the Government was stubbornly proceeding with the construction of two 
expensive sites for the Bomarc missile in spite of the disability that it was 
a fixed installation, extremely vulnerable to intercontinental missiles, and 
that the Canadian Navy continued to be preoccupied with its anti-submarine 
role and insisted on the building of destroyer escorts of an old-fashioned type, 
notwithstanding the development of new and swift submarines powered by 
atomic energy. A further charge was that the Canadian brigade in Europe was 
inadequately equipped and was now being trained to operate under nuclear 
conditions without nuclear weapons, and that it ought to be given greater 
mobility through its equipment with helicopters and amphibious carriers. 
Mr. Pearson in closing his speech said that he had been impressed by the 
arguments of Captain Liddell-Hart that there was no security in tactical 
nuclear weapons, and proposed that no N.A.T.O. forces in Europe should be 
equipped with such weapons, unless as a result of a collective decision of the 
N.A.T.O. powers at the highest political level. So he advocated a change of 
direction of Canadian policy, which would involve renunciation of nuclear 
armaments but no default in Canada’s commitments to prepare and maintain 


at efficiency her forces on land, sea and air for international service, preferably 
under the authority of U.N. 


The Case for Nuclear Disarmament 


HE policy of the C.C.F., as stated by its spokesman on defense, Mr. 
Harold Winch, was streaked with pacificist sentiment, but stopped 
short of complete disarmament. It advocates that Canada should withdraw 
immediately from the N.O.R.A.D. organization, halt the building of Bomarc 
sites and abandon any idea of replacing the CF-100 plane. No nuclear weapons 
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should be permitted on or over Canadian soil and no foreign aircraft of any 
kind allowed to use Canadian bases or air space for purposes of espionage. 
Furthermore, Canada should encourage the internationalization of warning 
radar systems and should aim at becoming a buffer state between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. There should be a unification of Canada’s armed 
services and their reduction to the strength required for training and ad- 
ministering Canada’s contribution to the forces of N.A.T.O. and any inter- 
national police force raised by U.N. and for the needs of the organization of 
civil defense in the event of a thermonuclear attack. These prescriptions were 
reinforced by a proposal that Canada should urge the other members of 
N.A.T.O. to undertake a detailed study of practicable plans of disarmament 
and disengagement in Europe through the creation of another disarmed 
buffer zone in the centre of that continent. Such a program finds strong, if 
not complete, support from a provocative book, recently published and 
entitled Peacemaker or Powder Monkey—Canada’s Role in a Revolutionary World. 
Its author is Mr. James M. Minifie, a former Canadian Rhodes scholar, who 
after a successful career in journalism now represents the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation in Washingtoa. Mr. Minifie is a very severe critic of the 
foreign policy of the United States, and the main thesis of his book is that 
Canada’s subservience to her mighty neighbor is fraught with dangerous con- 
sequences for her future. Mr. Minifie maintains that Canada for all practical 
purposes is defenseless against aerial attack because the N.O.R.A.D. organiza- 
tion is primarily devised for the defense of the United States and the Bomarc 
stations and the three early warning systems now erected on Canadian soil 
are useless against an attack by the intercontinental ballistic missiles, which 
the Russians now possess. But, as the result of the complete subordination 
of Canada’s policy on defense to that of the United States, she has come to 
be regarded by many other members of U.N. as an obedient satellite of the 
United States. Mr. Minifie therefore contends that only if Canada withdraws 
from her entanglements with the United States about defense and resumes 
a position of independence will she ever be able to resume the effective 
leadership in framing constructive policy for the United Nations which he 
considers she supplied at the time of the crisis over the Suez Canal in 1956. 
For such leadership he claims that she has a peculiar fitness because she has 
no colonial past to live down, has close ties with the other partners in the 
British Commonwealth and through the French-Canadian element in her 
population has a cultural link with the Latin nations. He admits that the 
cessation of co-operation with the United States would have to be accom- 
panied by Canada’s withdrawal from N.A.T.O., but he feels that the value of 
that organization has been irretrievably vitiated by the hostile attitude adopted 
towards it by General de Gaulle. Mr. Minifie does not advocate the complete 
disarmament of Canada, but holds that through her membership of U.N. and 
the British Commonwealth she can make a valuable contribution of armed 
forces to assist in their work for the preservation of peace and security. His 
book has had a wide circulation in Canada and his plea for a fundamental 
change in Canadian policy has evoked considerable support. 

Undoubtedly there is considerable disquietude in Canada about the close 
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entanglement of Canada’s policy about defense with that of the United States. 
It arises from the knowledge that foreign policy is a governing factor in 
defense and national security and that Canada, having not the slightest control 
over the foreign policy of the Government of the United States and the 
activities of the Pentagon for its implementation, is exposed to the con- 
sequences of their errors and follies. The entanglement with the United 
States began in 1940, when President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King concluded the agreement known as the “Ogdensburg Declara- 
tion’”’. Its immediate fruit was the creation of a joint permanent defense 
board, and later a military committee was formed to initiate planning for the 
defense of North America. Then, after the N.A.T.O. alliance was formed in 
1950, the planning of Canada and the United States about joint defense was 
largely concerned with the threat from the air, and to fulfil their responsibili- 
ties to N.A.T.O. they established in 1957 a Joint Air Defense Command known 
for short as N.O.R.A.D. The Commander-in-Chief of N.O.R.A.D., whose 
headquarters are at Omaha, Nebraska, is of necessity an American, but a 
Canadian, Air Marshal Slemon, is his deputy and Canadian personnel are inte- 
grated into the staff and command of N.O.R.A.D., at the five regional head- 
quarters and ten of the sector headquarters. The two countries have also co- 
operated, with the United States assuming by far the largest share of the huge 
cost, in the construction across Canada of three radar warning systems, called 
the Distant Early Warning, the Mid-Canada and the Pine-Tree. Then last 
year for the reinforcement of these defenses the Canadian Government 
arranged to secure from the United States two squadrons of guided mis- 
siles of the Bomarc type and financial help for the installation of sites in 
Canada for their employment. But this decision produced a keen controversy 
in Canada when the efficacy of the Bomarc missile was sharply challenged 
both in Congress and outside it. However, eventually Congress was persuaded 
to vote for the development of the Bomarca large appropriation, which covers 
the financial help promised to Canada for the building of two sites for the 
missile, which are now under construction at North Bay, Ontario, and Mont 
Laurier, Quebec. Now an American statute explicitly decrees that all atomic 
warheads supplied to a foreign country must remain under American control; 
and efforts of the Diefenbaker Ministry to secure exemption from this law, 
which would give Canada joint control of her share of i Om have so far 
proved unsuccessful. 

An interlocking of the naval forces of the two countries has been in pro- 
gress since the creation of an organization known as the Allied Command 
Atlantic, which has its headquarters at Norfolk, Virginia. Its tasks are to 
detect, hunt down and destroy hostile submarines in the N.A.T.O. area and to 
provide escorts for convoys of merchant ships. At present the Canadian 
forces earmarked for operational control by its Commander-in-Chief, who 
is an American, consist of one aircraft carrier, twenty escort vessels, and 
three squadrons of Maritime aircraft of the Royal Canadian Air Force. There 
has been only a limited co-ordination of the activities of the Canadian 
and American armies, but the integration of Canada’s naval and air forces 
with those of the United States on the North American continent is almost 
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complete and Canada through the disparity in population and resources 
is inevitably relegated to a subordinate rdle in the partnership. 


Civil Defense 


HE Canadian Government has also decided that it was only prudent to 
adopt precautions for national survival if Canada became involved in the 
holocaust of a nuclear war. Accordingly a committee of the Cabinet, headed 
by the Minister of National Defense, has been charged with the responsi- 
bility for considering the principles of policy to be followed in a program 
designed to minimize the human casualties and other damage which would 
result from a sudden attack by nuclear bombs. Under its supervision there 
has been created an organization for emergency measures, which is closely 
linked with the secretariat of the Privy Council. It has been allocated sub- 
stantial funds for the performance of its functions, which include planning 
for the continuity of government under war conditions and for general 
control of communications and transportation by road; and it has also the 
responsibility for promoting planning for emergencies by departments and 
agencies of the Federal Governmerit. There has also been established at 
Arnprior, near Ottawa, a civil defense college under the administration of the 
Federal Department of National Health and Welfare, which has been assigned 
the development and general guidance of policies for emergency services 
about health and welfare, mainly to be carried out by the provincial authori- 
ties. Furthermore the regular and militia units of the Canadian Army have 
now been organized for operations of survival and such of them as are not 
needed for the direct defense of Canada against attack will be available for 
these operations. For the success of the Government’s plans the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the provincial and municipal authorities is essential 
and the apathy of some of them has caused great disappointment in Ottawa. 
Research and experiments related to biological and chemical warfare are 
conducted in an area of 1,000 square miles in Southeastern Alberta at the 
Suffield Experimental Station, which operates with a civilian staff under the 
supervision of the Defense Research Board; assurances have been given to 
Parliament that all the experiments carried out at it are of a purely defensive 
nature. 

Two features of Canada’s defense policy merit some comment. One is that 
criticism of expenditures on armaments by French-Canadian politicians and 
newspapers, which used to be incessant, has virtually ceased; the reason is 
that Communism is held in such abhorrence by the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
of Quebec that its powerful influence is exercised to secure effective protec- 
tion for Canada against an attack by Russia and her allies. Another feature is 
that nowadays, when collaboration with the United States in the field of 
defense is very close, collaboration with Britain, apart from military, naval 
and air forces under the control of N.A.T.O., is pretty much restricted to 
exchanges of information and a few personnel. 


Canada, 
November 1960. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
THE REFERENDUM 


Y the time the White electorate went to the polls on October 5 to cast 
their votes in the referendum, pro-republican and anti-republican 
organizations were geared to a high state of efficiency in an all-out effort to 
win the support of the Union’s 1,850,000 eligible voters. 
The result was a record average poll of approximately 90-5 per cent. The 


total figures have been revised more than once but were finally declared as 
follows : 


Total votes cast (including spoilt papers) . - 1,634,240 
In favour of a republic . ° , . . 850,458 
Against a republic . ; ° , . ° 775,878 

Majority for a republic . ; . . 74,580 


The republicans obtained decisive majorities in the Transvaal, the Orange 
Free State and South-West Africa respectively, as well as a small lead in the 
Cape Province. Natal alone of the four Provinces and the Mandated Territory 
produced a substantial majority for the anti-republicans. 

The referendum is unique in the history of the Union in that individual 
votes and not constituency results were the deciding factor. Another feature 
is the large number of postal votes that were recorded, the estimate of these 
votes being in the region of a quarter of a million. 

In terms of the Referendum Act of 1960 returning officers of the 156 
electoral divisions in the Union and the six electoral divisions of South-West 
Africa were called upon to appoint in each of their divisions a referendum 
agent to represent an organization in favour of a republic and an organization 
against a republic respectively. In every instance nominees of the Nationalist 
Party and of the official Opposition, the United Party, were appointed, 
although the Progressive Party had submitted nominations in respect of 
certain constituencies, including the parliamentary seats held by them. 

Responsibility for the conduct of the anti-republican campaign accordingly 
vested in the United Party under the leadership of Sir de Villiers Graaff. But 
the Progressive Party, led by Dr. Jan Steytler, gave the official Opposition 
their full support and took an active part in the campaign. 

The Prime Minister, Dr. Verwoerd, in urging the need for a republic took 
as his main theme the concept of national unity. His general line was that 
White civilization in the Union was fighting a battle for its existence; and 
that current world events and happenings elsewhere on the African Continent, 
where the White man had been threatened and succumbed, were evidence 
of this. If this fight for existence were to succeed, he averred, there must be 
gteater unity among White people. 
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Dealing with the country’s economic situation, which Opposition speakers 
had described as being threatened by the proposed constitutional change, 
Dr. Verwoerd contended that there was no reason to believe that the Union 
as a republic would lose its trade with Britain, which was the most important 
buyer of the Union’s goods. Commonwealth preference would also not be 
threatened in his view, since these agreements were concluded between 
States. He went even further by suggesting that should the Union be 
compelled to leave the Commonwealth existing preferences between the 
Union and Britain would be maintained. In reply to what he described as 
Opposition allegations that new agreements would have to be concluded 
and that these would conflict with the G.A.A.T. Agreement, he replied that 
G.A.A.T agreements referred to arrangements between certain States and not 
to those between Commonwealth countries. His answer applies only to a 
much over-simplified version of the arguments respecting Commonwealth 
economic ties; but over-simplification is more often a political advantage 
than a liability. 

A further argument adduced by the Prime Minister was that a republic 
had now become a necessity since the country could not tolerate the con- 
tinuation of internal disturbances and economic pressure, which, he declared, 
were the weapons used to combat a republic. 

Sir de Villiers Graaff, in rejecting these contentions, urged that with the 
cold war at its height it was imperative for the Union to strengthen its ties 
with the West, rather than for the nation to divide on a dangerous con- 
stitutional issue like a republic. His view was that the Union could only 
remain inside the Commonwealth if it obtained a unanimous vote when 
seeking continued membership—a vote that would have to be gained from 
countries which were among the strongest critics of South Africa’s racial 
policies. He took his stand on the relevant portion of the communiqué 
issued after the last meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers in London, 
which after emphasizing the unanimity rule stated: 


In the event of South Africa deciding to become a republic, and if the desire 
was subsequently expressed to remain a member of the Commonwealth, the 
meeting suggested that the South African Government should then ask for the 
consent of the other Commonwealth Governments either at a meeting of 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers or, if this were not practicable, by correspon- 
dence. 


On the aspect of defence, Sir de Villiers warned the Union that it was a 
small nation and could not afford expensive research, and emphasized that 
in the Commonwealth it was protected. 

Dr. Steytler, leader of the Progressive Party, called on his supporters to 
reject a republic “in order to prevent a second Congo”. He contended that 
Dr. Verwoerd had asked the electorate to vote for a republic to enable him 
to implement more forcibly his policy of racial domination. 


Africa [he said] has become the prize in the cold war. Any nation on the 
African continent which becomes a trouble-spot is instantly the target for Soviet 
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interference. South Africa has been saved from this through her Commonwealth 
membership. 


The New Voters 


INCE 1958 when the last general election took place in the Union, an 

additional 241,000 names were added to the electoral lists. An accurate 
comparison between the voting in the referendum and that which took place 
in 1958 is not possible, for several seats were uncontested in 1958 and con- 
sequently the total vote then recorded does not represent in numbers the 
views of the entire electorate. It is generally accepted, however, that the 
republicans succeeded in obtaining a substantial majority of the new voters, 
many of whom had become enfranchised as a result of the Nationalist 
Government’s legislation to place White teenagers of 18 years and upwards 
on the voters’ roll. It is also clear that the Opposition misjudged the position 
when declaring that a high poll in the urban areas would win the day for the 
anti-republicans. 

In the event, as has been stated, there was a 90-5 per cent poll. This cer- 
tainly resulted in tremendous anti-republican majorities in the large urban 
constituencies, peopled for the most part by English-speaking voters. And 
it exploded the myth that the English voters are apathetic in matters of vital 
political concern to themselves. But some optimistic pre-referendum calcula- 
tion omitted to take cognizance of the fact that the new voters might be 
predominantly republican and that, in consequence, a heavy percentage poll 
among the whole electorate—as opposed to one only in the English-speaking 
urban areas—would favour Dr. Verwoerd. 

In the result the Prime Minister has succeeded in increasing the majorities 
in almost every seat held by the Nationalist Party in Parliament while those 
in many Opposition seats have dropped. 

At the outset Dr. Verwoerd stated explicitly that he would not regard the 
result of the referendum as a vote of confidence in himself. But even though 
the republicans obtained only a little over a 4 per cent majority, the figure of 
74,580 has been interpreted by the Prime Minister as sufficiently substantial 
for a mandate to proceed with the constitutional steps necessary to translate 
the Union into a republic, despite assurances by previous Nationalist Prime 
Ministers that no change would be made except on the basis of “the broad 
will of the people”. 

In the event, when viewed objectively in terms of numbers, the outcome 
of the referendum provides no sign in itself that the tide is turning against 
Dr. Verwoerd. It is inevitable, therefore, that many South Africans, gravely 
disturbed by the trend of affairs, are asking themselves: What now? 

When trying to answer this question it should be borne in mind, first, that 
the decision of the White electorate on October 5 is irrevocable. Dr. Ver- 
woerd insists on this, despite the very understandable anguish of the great 
bulk of the White people of Natal who voted solidly against a republic, and 
who ardently desire to resist its advent by secession from the Union or 
otherwise. Nothing short of a successful revolution can prevent the Union 
now from becoming a republic. But armed force is not a South African 
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political technique. And in any event an insurrection, if attempted, would 
not be successful. Anti-republicans, therefore, will have to accept philoso- 
phically that what has happened has happened. 

Secondly it must be realized that the republic, by itself, can solve nothing. 
It is possible that it may induce some Nationalists to get the Anglo-Boer War 
and similar matters once and for all out of their systems. That remains to be 
seen and time alone will tell. 


The Issue for the Future 


AVING postulated this, it is clear that the same basic problems which 
faced South Africa before October 5 still present themselves. 

Support for the policies of Dr. Verwoerd is strong in the Union because 
so many people believe in White baasskap (paramountcy or domination). 
The only effective way to fight this state of mind is to advocate a clear-cut 
alternative. 

For the sole issue that matters in South Africa today is that of race relations. 
The test of statesmanship in the Union is the ability of those who govern 
to adjust those relations in such a way as to make peaceful, co-operative 
co-existence possible among all the people who constitute the multi-racial 
population. 

And there are scores of thousands of White voters in South Africa who 
appreciate that apartheid is no real solution and who realize—although many 
will not as yet publicly admit it—that the Union’s only hope of peaceful 
development is to get a government which rejects compulsion as a political 
instrument, is prepared to accept the fact that South Africa is, and must 
remain, a multiracial State, and is willing to face the implications. 

Nevertheless, the Nationalists won the referendum not only because of the 
strong sentimental and historical attachment of the bulk of the Afrikaners to 
a republican form of government, but also through their success in convincing 
a majority of voters that a republic would “Keep South Africa White”. 
Events in the Congo érfoneously helped them in this campaign. 

Now that he has won the referendum, Dr. Verwoerd’s contention that 
a republic will generate national unity can be put to the test. During the 
campaign he was extremely vague in his definition of such unity. Since 
October 5, however, he is tending to become more precise. Addressing 
a tally of students in Pretoria on October 11, for instance, he warned people 
who suffered defeat at the referendum not to expect the Government to 
sacrifice any of their cardinal principles to get unity. He is reported as saying: 


There is no question of the Government giving way on their racial policy. 
As far as the colour question is concerned, they are deeply convinced that their 
policy is the only solution. 


In contrast to this, however, and striking a more hopeful note, are the 
recent public utterances of Afrikaner intellectuals who openly espouse the 
cause of the republic. 

Professor Olivier, for instance, vice-chairman of the South African Bureau 
of Racial Affairs, in a press statement on October 11 declared that there must 
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be a drastic revision of racial attitudes and policies, and he urged a political 
reorientation on racial problems. In common with some other members of 
S.A.B.R.A., he has even suggested that Coloured persons in all provinces 
should have representation in Parliament by their own people, if they so 
desire, thus breaking through the colour barrier in a fundamental aspect. He 
has not, however, gone so far as to advocate the restoration of the Coloured 
voter to the Common roll. The chairman of S.A.B.R.A., Dr. Geyer, a former 
Union High Commissioner in London appointed by Dr. Malan, in a speech 
at Pretoria on September 10 said that the time had come for South Africans to 
take stock of laws affecting the daily life of the “respectable” African as an 
individual, and to see whether these laws were essential or could be applied 
in some other way so as to give less offence. 

It remains to be seen whether the fears entertained by anti-republicans are 
realized that continued membership of the Commonwealth will be refused 
South Africa as a republic. But whatever the outcome of this issue, it may 
well be that the advent of the republic will weaken the integrating force of 
Nationalist Afrikanerdom, and lead to new political alignments based on 


alternative approaches to the ever-present problem of race-relationships in 
South Africa. 


Cape Town, 
October 1960. 
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THE LABOUR PARTY 


HE Australian Labour Party has been in Opposition in federal politics 

since its defeat in December 1949. For much of this period the country 
has been virtually without a real Opposition because of the internal diffi- 
culties of the party. It now has new leaders elected after the appointment of 
Dr. Evatt, its former leader, to the office of Chief Justice of New South 
Wales. This change in leadership has led to much speculation about its future 
prospects. 

To understand the present position of the party it is necessary to recapitu- 
late its history over the last ten years. The party, though defeated in the 1949 
elections—mainly on the issue of nationalization of banking—was then 
united and still commanded the support of the coalition of forces which had 
traditionally followed it, including many Roman Catholic voters. Roman 
Catholics in Australia comprise about a quarter of the population and, in 
normal circumstances, probably provide at least one-third of the Labour 
vote. 

In 1949 a serious coal strike had seemed to many to show the importance 
of fighting Communism in the Australian trade unions, and the Labour 
Party had already established machinery, known as the Industrial Groups, 
to carry on this fight. After the defeat of the party in 1949, and throughout 
the whole period since then, the issue of Communism in trade unions has 
been of the greatest significance in Australian politics. The Menzies Govern- 
ment has succeeded in fighting several elections substantially on this issue, 
which it strives to keep alive because of its importance to Roman Catholics. 

After it took office it sought to have the Communist Party dissolved, but 
its legislation was declared constitutionally invalid by the High Court of 
Australia in proceedings in which Dr. Evatt appeared as counsel for the 
Communist-led Waterside Workers’ Union. Thereafter a referendum was 
held in an attempt to amend the Constitution to permit the outlawing of the 
Communist Party. The Labour Party was divided on this issue but Dr. Evatt, 
pursuant to a Caucus decision, opposed the granting of powers and, in what 
was practically a single-handed campaign, brought about the defeat of the 
Government in the referendum. The support he received in the country 
showed that great numbers of Australians objected to the proposals made 
by the Government as undemocratic, and many Liberal Party voters rejected 
the Government’s constitutional amendment. Nevertheless, Dr. Evatt’s 
appearance in the High Court and his leadership of the campaign in the 
referendum helped to give him the reputation, especially in the minds of 
many Roman Catholics, of being willing to defend the Communist Party but 
unwilling to give any real leadership in fighting it. 

From 1949 to 1954 the Industrial Groups, organized in the unions by the 
Labour Party, had great success in defeating the Communist leadership in 
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a number of important unions, although they received no active help from 
the leaders of the Parliamentary Party. They were helped by legislation in- 
troduced by the Chifley Government and amended by the Menzies Govern- 
ment. No attempt was made by the Labour parliamentary leaders to make 
the groups their instruments in a fight, actively led by themselves, against 
Communism in the unions. The result was that the leadership and control 
of the Industrial Groups was left to those who really wanted to fight Com- 
munism and, apart from a few of the leaders, these were Roman Catholics, 
many of whom were organized in a disciplined semi-secret body known as 
the Catholic Social Movement headed by a figure, then unknown in Australia, 
later to become almost notorious, Mr. B. A. Santamaria. 

After the Petrov Commission, before which Dr. Evatt appeared as counsel 
for certain members of his personal staff, and after his defeat in the 1953 
elections, he developed the view that he was the victim of a conspiracy to 
keep him out of office and that in addition to other conspiratorial forces at 
work (for example the Australian Security Service) the Catholic Social Move- 
ment was conspiring to prevent a Labour victory under his leadership. 

In 1954 he attacked this movement publicly, asserting that it was a secret 
clerical-fascist movement which aimed to capture control of the Labour 
Party. He said he was not attacking the Church or genuine Labour Party 
Roman Catholics but only this “outside movement”, which by infiltrating 
branches and winning control of unions was on the verge of taking over the 
party. There may indeed have been a real danger that this result would flow 
from the activities of the Catholic Social Movement, which cannot escape 
a great deal of responsibility for the split that followed. 


The Party Split 


Y his attacks Dr. Evatt initiated developments in the Labour Party which 

resulted in the abolition of the Industrial Groups, a veer to the left in 
foreign policy, the overthrow of the right-wing executives of the Victorian 
and New South Wales branches of the party, and a switch in the general 
control of the party from the right wing to the left. This, in turn, led to a 
split from the right and to the establishment of the Democratic Labour 
Party as a party attracting right-wing Roman Catholics as well as some others 
who followed Mr. Santamaria and the Catholic Social Movement. Some of 
the Roman Catholic bishops in Australia seem to give support to Mr. Santa- 
maria and this movement (now renamed the National Civic Council), though 
it is not strong in New South Wales where it is opposed by Cardinal Gilroy, 
Archbishop of Sydney. 

The Democratic Labour Party has, since 195 5, fought elections and had con- 
siderable support, particularly in Victoria (but not in New South Wales). 
By giving its second preferences to the Liberal Party it has helped to keep 
Labour out of office and the Menzies Government in, though, except in the 
Senate, where there is proportional representation, it has not been able to 
win any seats itself. 

In Australia what is called sectarianism is a special political problem. 
Sectarianism involves bringing to the forefront in political struggle religious 
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differences and, in particular, opposition to Roman Catholic organization 
and power in politics. Dr. Evatt stirred up sectarian attitudes. His attack 
upon Mr. Santamaria and the Catholic Social Movement, upon the basis that 
they had been secretly organizing to capture control of the A.L.P. under the 
guise of fighting Communism, brought to the surface in the party serious 
differences based upon divergent attitudes to Roman Catholicism and Com- 
munism. Roman Catholics, formerly supporters of the A.L.P., are split into 
two groups, one group supporting the A.L.P. and one the D.L.P. 

This has effectively broken the uneasy coalition of forces upon which the 
Labour Party has been traditionally based. The retention of Roman Catholic 
support is essential to the Labour Party if it is to win power; and an impor- 
tant task of a Labour leader is to ensure that this support is available while, 
at the same time, preventing Roman Catholic influence from obtaining such 
power as to cause a split from the socialist left. Dr. Evatt apparently chose 
to ignore the importance of Roman Catholic concern about Communism, 
and produced a situation in which substantial organized Roman Catholic 
activity inside the party led, first, to a bitter struggle within it, and later to 
expulsion, and serious defections fromit, culminating, after Dr. Evatt’s attack 
upon the Catholic Social Movement, in a split from the organized anti- 
Communist Roman Catholic right. His leadership had failed at the point 
where it failed to prevent the Catholic Social Movement from gaining such 
power. This could have been done had he and other leaders accepted responsi- 
bility for and given leadership in the fight against Communism in the unions, 
which they at no time actively did. 

In these circumstances the party needed a leader to replace Dr. Evatt and 
to re-establish the traditional coalition of support by winning back Roman 
Catholic voters. To win sufficient Roman Catholic support at the present 
time is a matter of extreme difficulty, mainly because of problems connected 
with foreign policy and the continuing existence of, and need to fight, 
Communist leadership in a number of powerful Australian unions—a task 
which the Labour leaders still seem reluctant to undertake. 

It should be mentioned that the Communist Party is in many respects at its 
weakest in Australia at the present time. It is said to be only 6,000 strong, 
and has lost many of its intellectuals since Hungary and the Khrushchev 
speech to the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. However, it remains strong in several important unions, in the 
Australian Council of Trade Unions, and also indirectly, through the unions 
it controls or influences, in A.L.P. affairs especially in Victoria. If it could 
be defeated in the unions it controls—and only the A.L.P. can do this—it 
would be reduced in Australia to a small sect. 


New Leaders 


LTHOUGH at the end of 1959 no one was yet willing to change funda- 
mental policies, influential groups in the party were ready for an attempt 

to be made to win back traditional support. Dr. Evatt had to be induced to 
retire from politics in order that there might be some prospect of success, 
and he was prepared to accept the Chief Justiceship of New South Wales. 
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Dr. Evatt’s willingness to retire from politics caused some surprise, for he 
had the reputation of being a courageous and unorthodox political fighter. 
Some think that the last defeat of the British Labour Party helped him to 
decide that, even if he could solve his problems over Roman Catholicism 
and Communism, a Labour Party might still not win power in Australia 
under existing circumstances. His departure from politics has resulted in the 
election as leader of a Roman Catholic, Mr. Calwell, who is an opponent of 
Mr. Santamaria, and as a deputy leader Mr. Whitlam, who is not a Roman 
Catholic. Their joint task will be to endeavour to re-establish the mass 
following of the party by deflecting back to it the Roman Catholics voting 
for the Democratic Labour Party, and by winning sufficient general support 
in the electorate. 

Mr. Calwell and Mr. Whitlam ran into difficulties in the early days of their 
leadership. The Federal by-election in Latrobe, brought about by Mr. 
Casey’s elevation to the House of Lords, showed that, although the Labour 
Party’s vote increased, the vote for the Democratic Labour Party increased 
in much greater proportion, with the result that its second preferences, 
going solidly to the Liberal Party candidate, gave the victory to the Govern- 
ment. This shattered the somewhat optimistic hopes of many A.L.P. mem- 
bers that the mere election of a Roman Catholic leader would, despite the 
known enmity between Mr. Calwell and Mr. Santamaria, cause the Demo- 
cratic Labour Party and the National Civic Council to vacate the field, or 
their followers to flock back to the Labour Party. 

The death of Mr. Clarey, A.L.P. member for Bendigo who won the last 
election by only a few hundred votes (after D.L.P. preferences for the most 
part went to the Liberal candidate), caused another by-election in Victoria. 
The Democratic Labour Party did its best to repeat its performance in 
Latrobe. It retained its level of support in the electorate but was not quite 
able to bring about defeat of the Labour candidate. These two by-elections 
have demonstrated that the Calwell-Whitlam leadership has not yet had any 
more success in attracting D.L.P. voters than the Evatt leadership had. 

D.L.P. voters who are Roman Catholics have been persuaded both by 
Mr. Santamaria and by certain members of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
that the A.L.P. gives aid and comfort to the Communist Party. This point 
of view has led to serious public differences within the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

These differing points of view about the Australian Labour Party adopted 
by different members of the Roman Catholic hierarchy have in recent months 
led to a most unusual public controversy between Bishop Fox, who is an 
Auxiliary Bishop to Archbishop Mannix of Melbourne and appears to 
support the D.L.P., and Dr. Rumble, who at the time was a spokesman for 
the Roman Catholic Church in Sydney. Bishop Fox said that no Roman 
Catholic can with a good conscience vote for the Australian Labour Party 
in the present circumstances. He relied upon a 1959 Papal decree on the 
subject of giving support to the Communist Party. Dr. Rumble, on the other 
hand, doubtless reflecting Cardinal Gilroy’s views, said that 


there are more than two million Catholics in Australia, and the majority of 
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adult Catholics are workers who belong to or support the Australian Labour 
Party. If no Catholic can with good conscience support the A.L.P. under present 
conditions, every Catholic would be obliged under pain of sin to withdraw 
from it. Even as advice that all Catholics should adopt such an action for them- 
selves, it is to my mind a fantastic proposition in the extreme. 


The confusion in the Labour Party has been different in Queensland, 
where a few years ago a split occurred because of difference of opinion 
between the Labour Government of the day and the Central Executive of 
the Queensland Branch on an important issue of policy—namely legislation 
for three weeks’ annual leave. As a result the Government was defeated and 
a non-Labour Government took power. The Queensland Branch was split 
and a new party led by the former Labour Premier, Mr. Gair, and known 
as the Queensland Labour Party, won a number of seats in the Queensland 
Parliament. The Queensland Labour Party, though supported by many of 
the same forces that support the Democratic Labour Party in other States, 
did not amalgamate with that party. It maintained its separate existenceand 
fought the last Queensland State election but lost considerable ground. It 
still seems to have about the same amount of support in Queensland as the 
Democratic Labour Party has in Victoria, about 10 per cent of the electorate. 

Mr. Calwell appears to have had some hope that he could begin the mend- 
ing of the fences of the Labour Party by repairing the breach in Queensland. 
It is very likely, however, that either indirectly through the Queensland 
Labour Party, or by direct activity in Queensland, the Democratic Labour 
Party will maintain, for some time to come, sufficient strength to make 
Labour’s Federal task there extremely difficult. 

Apart from these electoral problems the new leaders have had difficulties 
because, in the election in the Parliamentary Party which put them in office 
and since then, the sectarian issue played a part and other problems have 
arisen which show that they do not yet enjoy the full support of the Parlia- 
mentary Party. Indeed the Federal Executive of the party, which is composed 
of delegates from the State branches, has had to intervene in an attempt to 
prevent disloyalty to the leaders. 


Labour in an Affluent Society 


HE present state of affairs in the Australian Labour Party has led, neces- 

sarily, to a somewhat lengthy discussion of the rdle of Roman Catholi- 
cism in Australian politics. The Australian Labour Party has, however, other 
problems no less important. Australia has for many years enjoyed prosperous 
conditions and a new post-war generation has grown up in times of pros- 
perity. It is not dominated by a “depression” attitude of mind nor much 
interested in socialism. If there were a substantial change in the economic 
climate and a recession were to cause unemployment and scarcity, the state 
of affairs might change and the interest of voters in the Labour Party be 
reawakened. In the meanwhile prosperity continues and Labour continues 
to subscribe to its traditional doctrines. Mr. Calwell, at the June Conference 
of the New South Wales Branch of the party, went out of his way to re- 
affirm the party’s socialization objective. He said that he hoped the party 
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would never interfere with this objective, which has stood for forty years. 
He pointed out that those who advised the A.L.P. to abandon the socializa- 
tion plank in its platform included a professor, a doctor of philosophy 
and “‘several other people who had been through universities”. But, he went 

the party was not going to be “taken over by the intellectuals or the 
pseudo-intellectuals”. The Labour Movement was, he said, a trade union 
movement and Australia had not achieved a classless society. All this is in 
the anti-intellectual tradition of the A.L.P. This tradition Dr. Evatt, who 
enjoyed a reputation in Australia as a jurist and historian, had done nothing 
to alter. 

This kind of talk from the leader of the party is thought by many to be 
obscurantist and to be based upon the notion that there is no need for any 
rethinking of policy. It fails to attract the younger people, who do not seem 
to be joining the party, and emphasis on socialism serves to alienate not only 
many Roman Catholics who regard socialism in Australia as being pro- 
Communist not anti-Communist, but also significant sections of the electorate 
who regard this kind of leadership as antiquated and not relevant to con- 
temporary conditions. It may well be that the government parties are more 
acceptable to the electorate, apart altogether from the issues which have led 
to the Labour Party split. It may also be that increasing numbers of Roman 
Catholics are voting neither for the A.L.P. nor for the D.L.P. but for the 
government parties because of continuing prosperity and because second 
and third generation Irish Catholics are enjoying their share of that pros- 
perity. 

It seems to be likely that unless the A.L.P. changes some of its policies 
and actually gives leadership in a real fight against Communism in the unions 
still controlled or led by the Communist Party, there is little chance of win- 
ning back a sufficient number of voters to give the party an early Federal 
victory. 

The indications are, at present, that the A.L.P. cannot overcome its diffi- 
culties and win the general election in 1961. Some are of the opinion that it 
would have some prospect of victory if its leaders would attack and over- 
throw the left-wing Executive in the Victorian Branch, even at the cost of 
a left-wing Victorian split. In Victoria, Labour Party candidates, with the 
tacit approval of a left-wing A.L.P. Executive, are combining with Com- 
munist Party candidates in unity tickets in union elections to oppose D.L.P. 
candidates. This exacerbates the position in Victoria and ensures the con- 
tinuance of strong Roman Catholic support for the D.L.P. However, there 
is little evidence that the A.L.P. is taking any positive steps, either on the 
Communist issue or on general policy, which are likely to alter its present con- 
dition radically. 

It will be only when and if its internal struggles have been resolved that 
it will become clear whether or not the Australian Labour Party is con- 
fronted, in Australia, by additional difficulties of the kind being faced by the 
British Labour Party today. The issue of nationalization or socialism is more 
complicated in Australia than in Britain because of barriers to nationaliza- 
tion to be found in the Australian Constitution, but in the era of the Welfare 
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State, and at a time when traditional socialist policies need re-examination, 
the Labour Parties have many similar burdens to carry in both countries. 
It must be remembered that in Australia many of the industries, or utilities, 
which the British Labour Party considers should be nationalized are already 
in the hands of the Commonwealth or the States. Railways were State- 
owned in Australia long before British railways were nationalized. Gas and 
electricity are government undertakings in many parts of Australia. 

Nevertheless, the A.L.P. confronts most of the problems that face all 
other Labour Parties as well as its own special crises. The recent Congress 
of the T.U.C. and the British Labour Party have demonstrated how divisive 
other important issues such as defence policy and attempts to tamper with 
the socialist objective can be. In Australia the sectarian-Communist issue 
has prevented the party from forming an effective opposition. If this is 
somehow resolved and if Labour reaches the Treasury Benches, it will still 
have to reformulate its policies in a way appropriate to a country where 
working class standards have risen and which must heed increasingly the 
influence on its political and economic life of its resurgent Asian neighbours. 
It is too early yet to predict whether a unified Labour Party and movement 
can overcome its difficulties and win power in the circumstances of the 
sixties. 

Australia, 

November 1960. 
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THE BUDGET 


T was widely expected that Labour’s Minister of Finance, Mr. Nord- 
I meyer, would provide in this year’s Budget a soothing pre-election over- 
ture for prospective voters and that there would be substantial tax reductions. 
In the event the Budget was conservative in its taxation concessions, but, 
as economists pointed out later, inflationary because of the very heavy 
government expenditure scheduled over the next twelve months. News- 
paper comment was generally favourable, along the line that this was the 
Government’s most realistic Budget to date. 

Taxation concessions were limited to minor reductions in petrol tax 
(2d. a gallon) and a reduction of the duty on cigarettes (1d. per packet of 20). 
Sales tax on motor vehicles, which had been heavily increased in 1958 (from 
20 per cent to 40 per cent), was reduced to 334 per cent. 

The Minister declared that there should not be any marked change in the 
social security programme during the next few years, an announcement that 
was widely welcomed. By his action Mr. Nordmeyer has, for the time being 
anyway, removed the social security programme from the vote-catching 
arena. This change in viewpoint is not before time. Expenditure on the 
various social security monetary benefits (such as the family benefit of 155. 
per week for each child and the universal superannuation benefit, which has 
been increased to £4 5s. per week from October 12, 1960, and is payable to 
everyone over 65), on war and other pensions, on health and public hospitals, 
and on the various medical and pharmaceutical benefits, totalled about £146 
million last year—equivalent to over {£60 per head of population. 

No reductions were made in income tax additional to those applying 
from October 1959 and April 1960 respectively, the value of which was 
estimated to be £4°6 million in 1959-Go and £17-°8 million in the current 
financial year. The Government, however, announced that, as soon as 
circumstances justified it, personal exemptions should be increased. At 
present these are {9 per week for single persons and {12 per week for 
married ones. 

One interesting change has been the removal of an aggregation provision 
under which, in certain circumstances, a wife’s income was added to that of 
her husband for calculating his rate of tax. Outlining the change, Mr. Nord- 
mayer said that the previous year the Government increased from £520 to 
£650 a year the amount which a married woman might earn before her in- 
come was added to that of her husband for the purpose of calculating his 
tax rate. Representations had been made which indicated that even with the 
increase allowed some women who might assist in certain important spheres, 
such as the teaching profession, were reluctant to do so because of the aggre- 
gation provisions. In future, therefore, the aggregation provision would 
operate only where income was derived by one spouse from assets, the 
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ownership of which had been retained by the other. In other cases tax would 
be payable by each according to his or her income. 

In 1958, for the first time in New Zealand, shareholders in companies were 
required to pay tax on dividends, this being fixed at a maximum rate of 7s. 
in the pound. At the same time an excess retention tax was imposed on 
companies that retained more than 4o per cent of their profits after payment 
of ordinary tax.* In deference to the protests of many companies that their 
industrial expansion was being hampered through this tax, the Minister 
announced that provision had now been made that excess retention tax 
would not, in future, be charged where the Commissioner of Inland Revenue 
was satisfied that the income retained was required for necessary develop- 
ment, involving the acquisition of buildings, plant, or other productive 
equipment. Companies would be given up to three years in which to show 
that retained profits had been expended. Business will also be assisted by 
an additional special depreciation allowance of 20 per cent, spread over five 
years, on all plant and machinery. This is in addition to the normal depre- 
ciation allowance of 10 per cent on the diminishing value. 

Another taxation provision, aimed at securing a greater inflow of savings 
into government-controlled channels, provides for the exemption from 
income tax of the first £30 of interest, provided it is derived from savings 
in the Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks, national savings, or govern- 
ment stock. The effect of this provision will be to allow up to around £1,000 
to be invested in any of these directions without attracting income tax. The 
provision has been much criticized by building societies, the trading banks, 
and other organizations which believe that it will operate unfairly against 
savings made in their fields, and thus discourage these. Similarly there has 
been a good deal of criticism of another proposal, under which prepayment 
of death duties can be made in such a way that the amounts paid do not 
become part of the estate at a later period. The amount prepaid passes irre- 
vocably to the State and no interest will be paid on it. To discourage pre- 
payment immediately before death, the amount paid over will be discounted 
by 10 per cent if death occurs less than 12 months from the time of pre- 
payment. 

The Budget also announced the Government’s intention to introduce a 
postal clearing service. This will provide more convenient payment facilities 
for people who do not have trading bank accounts. The proposal has been 
criticized severely by the banks, and in Parliament. Mr. Nordmeyer gave no 
details of how the system would function, but he did say that the service 
was likely to have a considerable impact on the banking system in future. 
Under the postal clearing system, he added, the public would be able to pay 
all types of accounts through a central service given by the Post Office. It 
would probably be three years before the service would become completely 
operative, but it would be introduced gradually over that period. It was 
likely to replace, substantially, the existing money order and postal note 
system and also affect considerably the present trading bank cheque service. 

The principal criticism of the Budget has been that because of heavy 

* See THE Rounp TaBLe, No. 192, Sept. 1958, p. 413. 
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government expenditure it is inflationary in its effect. Expenditure has grown 
considerably in recent years. Government spending through the Consoli- 
dated Fund and Social Security Fund alone was nearly £292 million in the 
year ended March 31, 1959, and for the past year rose to over £319 million. 
To these substantial amounts must be added heavy public works and develop- 
ment expenditures. 

An item that accounts for £5-1 million of the total estimated increase of 
£10-6 million from the Social Security Fund this year springs from a recent 
addition to the social security programme. During the year ended March 31 
last, applications were received from about 15,000 people to allow them to 
capitalize their family benefits in order to finance the building of houses or 
to repay mortgages. For the coming year no less than £9 million has been 
allowed for further loans under this scheme. Against this must be offset the 
current cost of capitalized benefits. 

Expenditure through the Consolidated Fund is expected to rise by over 
£16 million. Of this, £9 million will go towards social services such as edu- 
cation and public health. Consumer subsidies paid on butter, milk, bread, 
flour and gas are expected to cost a further {2-4 million, while wage increases 
paid to certain sections of the Public Service, to restore margins for skill 
and to bring salaries paid by the Government into closer relation to those 
paid by private employers, are reflected in higher estimates of expenditure 
in all State departments. 

This year’s works programme is expected to cost £96} million, with fur- 
ther development of electric power resources, railways, roads, houses, land 
settlement and buildings for education making up the bulk of this figure. 
This compares with a budgeted cost of £85 million for the previous year. 

On the basis of the information made available by the Minister, some 
commentators have suggested that the Government will have to borrow 
about £20 million from the Reserve Bank, in addition to its receipts from 
taxation and borrowing from the public, to finance its expenditure for the 
year. If it is to avoid doing so, they say, it will have to stimulate a much 
higher degree of savings and borrow more substantial amounts domestically 
than in the past. The fact that there is both an increase in expenditure and a 
budget deficit, which could be substantial, seems to indicate that New Zea- 
land is likely to go through a further period of inflation. 


New Zealand and the European Common Market 


HE implications of the United Kingdom’s present discussions in regard 
to joining the European Economic Community are looked on very 
seriously in New Zealand, both by the Government and by those organiza- 
tions which represent the primary producers. With around 52-4 per cent of 
our sterling exchange on current account coming directly from exports of 
wool, meat and dairy produce to the United Kingdom, New Zealand is ever 
mindful of the great advantages that accrue from her guarantee of free entry 
into the United Kingdom market and must be deeply concerned with any 
proposal that might weaken her position there. 
The apparent determination of the six E.E.C. nations to adopt an agri- 
H 
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cultural policy which would provide heavy protection to their own farmers 
and, through substantial tariffs or variable import levies, penalize efficient 
exporting countries, has greatly alarmed New Zealand’s dairy farmers in 
particular. It is obvious that if the E.E.C. countries carry on with the present 
proposals of using the money received from duties on agricultural imports, 
such as butter, to provide export subsidies on their own agricultural products 
at some later stage, New Zealand will be affected financially. While the 
Dominion has sold only limited quantities of dairy produce in Europe, it has 
on a number of occasions been seriously affected financially through the 
dumping of butter by European countries on the United Kingdom market 
at prices far below those ruling in the countries of origin. 

New Zealand’s trade with the E.E.C. countries has been increasing year by 
year and in 1959 some 14 per cent of our exports went to them. While it is 
true that the major portion (£38 million out of a total of £50-4 million) of 
these exports for the year ending March 31 last was comprised of wool, we 
also sold butter valued at £43 million. In general, the E.E.C. countries 
maintain high butter prices to their own nationals and rely on imports to 
supplement heavily subsidized home production, when dry summers reduce 
their own output. New Zealand is well aware, however, that Denmark is 
heavily dependent on the E.E.C. countries for her exports of dairy produce. 
As the proposed E.E.C. restrictive policy would apply also to Denmark, 
that country’s only solution would be to export more to the United Kingdom, 
and again New Zealand would be affected detrimentally. 

Within recent months the dumping of dairy produce by E.E.C. countries 
has recurred. Denmark, as one of the seven countries of the European Free 
Trade Association, in August protested to the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment that she was suffering material damage through dumping. The New 
Zealand Government was also seriously concerned at the position then and 
asked the United Kingdom Government to provide appropriate protection 
under the U.K. Anti-dumping Act. 

The viewpoint of New Zealand’s primary producing industries is simple 
and straightforward. They believe that, because of our favourable climate 
and their efficient organization, they can meet any fair competition, any- 
where in the world. They therefore ask that trading conditions be on a fair 
basis, and that dumping be prohibited in exactly the same way as it would 
be if manufactured goods were dumped. Given this small measure of pro- 
tection they believe they can supply the United Kingdom with meat, wool, 
and dairy produce at lower prices than competing countries and still operate 
profitably. 

On a number of occasions during the past three years, the New Zealand 
Government has expressed its concern to the E.E.C. countries at the im- 
plications arising from their trading policies. More recently (April 1960) 
New Zealand joined the growing number of countries which have entered 
into diplomatic relations with the European Economic Commission. It is 
hoped that some influence may be brought there to offset the worst features 
of the proposed agricultural policies which so clearly negate the almost uni- 
versal desire to reduce trade barriers throughout the world. 
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It is recognized in New Zealand that trade considerations make it desir- 
able that the United Kingdom should have access to the market provided 
in the E.E.C. countries on the most advantageous terms possible and that, 
in the long term, a united Europe in which the United Kingdom was a 
partner would offer splendid opportunities for Commonwealth trade. As 
recorded in the Jubilee Issue of THE RounD TaBie* the New Zealand view 
is that it might be possible to negotiate the surrender of the preferences 
given by the Commonwealth countries in return for the assurance of ex- 
panding outlets for products of New Zealand and other Commonwealth 
countries, in a united Europe, provided that our rights of free entry for our 
major products to the British market were fully preserved. 

For this reason, New Zealanders warmly welcomed the statement made by 
Britain’s Deputy Foreign Secretary, Mr. Edward Heath, to the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe on September 28, in which he said that 
it would be impossible for Britain to sign the Common Market Treaty in 
its present form, since it would mean abolishing duty-free entry of Common- 
wealth goods and commodities into the United Kingdom and putting on 
tariffs where there had been none before. Mr. Heath’s statement was made 
almost immediately after the meeting of Commonwealth Finance Ministers 
in London, at which New Zealand was represented by Mr. Nordmeyer. 


Licensing Laws under Fire 


S referred to earlier, reform of New Zealand’s outmoded liquor laws 
has long been mooted. 

Parliament recently set up a ten-man select committee, drawn from both 
parties, to report on the question. Evidence was put forward by various 
interests and three of the committee members visited New South Wales and 
Victoria to study the effect of 10 p.m. closing and other amenities little 
known in New Zealand. This committee reported to Parliament in mid- 
July, and the Government has indicated that licensing legislation will be 
brought down before the end of the present session. Whether this will em- 
body many of the changes suggested by the committee remains to be seen. 

Outside New Zealand, the reforms suggested by the committee will sound 
modest indeed. It recommended that hotels should continue to close at 
6 p.m. but that in certain rural areas affected by seasonal work the Licensing 
Commission, which regulates our licensing laws, should have the right to 
grant a rearrangement of hours. The effect of this would be to legalize what 
now occurs widely in country districts—where hotels remain open in the 
evenings but are subjected periodically to police raids, with subsequent 
fining of publicans and participants. 

Four other major recommendations are that the sale of wine and beer with 
meals, in approved restaurants, should be permitted; that golf and bowling 
clubs should have the right to sell liquor to members and guests during 
certain hours of the day; that, if they get a permit, societies should be able 
to provide liquor at semi-private dances; and that hotels should be permitted 


* See THE Rounp TABLE, no. 200, Sept. 1960, p. 361. 
Tt See THE Rounp TasiE, no. 198, Mar. 1960, pp. 219=—20. 
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to provide dancing and other entertainment. The recommendations really 
accent the primitive nature of the Dominion’s existing licensing laws, but 
there will be considerable controversy about them. Already, an additional 
proposal that barmaids should be permitted in bars has been roundly con- 
demned by temperance advocates. The report has been generally welcomed 
by the press, practically all newspapers drawing attention to the soundness 
and the mildness of the various recommendations. 


Pills and Potions in the Welfare State 


HILE it is relatively small in relation to the total cost of social security— 

£109 million—the annual bill for pills and potions prescribed by the 
medical profession is growing alarmingly. In terms of the Social Security 
Acts, New Zealanders are entitled to receive, without cost to themselves, 
“all such drugs, medicines, approved appliances and materials as are prescribed 
for their use”. They have used this to such effect that last year they swal- 
lowed or used £13 million worth. This year’s estimate for pharmaceutical 
benefits is {6-4 million, and the annual cost continues to run ahead of the 
population growth and the tendency t6 inflation. 

New Zealanders were a little shocked when, in his annual report, the 
Health Department’s Director of Clinical Services mentioned that on any 
particular night about 25,000 people take sleeping drugs which have been 
paid for by the fund; and that the annual cost of prescriptions per head 
varies considerably between different cities. They were concerned also at 
some of his other comments that throw a light on the general attitude to 
benefits. Pointing to the differences between prescribing costs per head in 
different cities, he went on to say that he “could see no reason why some- 
thing closer to the kind of prescribing which satisfied the public in the 
Christchurch area ... should not be applicable elsewhere”’. 

Three years ago a special committee, which studied the pharmaceutical 
benefits provided under the Social Security Act, suggested that some charge 
should be made for prescriptions, as is done in the United Kingdom. At that 
time the advice went unheeded by both political parties. More recently, 
however, one party’s national conference has, somewhat courageously, ad- 
vocated a charge for prescriptions. 

What is really required in connexion with the pharmaceutical benefits is 
something that will discourage the inordinate consumption of medicine by 
those who do not really need it, without inflicting hardship on those who do. 
It is recognized that many of the so-called “wonder drugs”, which are ex- 
pensive, when properly prescribed shorten a period of illness and allow 
people to return to work earlier than would have been possible otherwise. 
Thus they are of benefit personally and nationally. However, even in their 
case, a small charge per prescription would not, under today’s prosperous 
conditions, prevent their use. A moderate charge would save the Govern- 
ment a considerable sum and would be an indication to the public that 
medicine is not “free” in the real sense of the word. 

New Zealand, 

November, 1960. 
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RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 
THE KARIBA DAM AT WORK 


N May 17, 1960, Her Majesty the Queen Mother pressed a switch on 

a hill high above the Zambezi River and the great Kariba plant came 
to life. The £80 million project has inspired the greatest interest, not only 
within the Federation, but throughout the world. A French engineer was 
the designer, an Italian firm constructed the dam wall, and British factories 
have supplied much of the equipment for the power plant. The World Bank, 
in the largest single loan it has ever granted, made possible the building of 
the project; but local mining houses also provided considerable loan funds. 
Because the capital has to be repaid over a comparatively short space of time, 
power from Kariba will be as expensive as that produced by thermal plants, 
and it is unfortunate that a really significant cut in power prices will be 
unlikely for some years. Despite this fact, the opening of Kariba was a most 
significant day for the future of industry. The great power project is a 
monument to the credit-worthiness of a Federation of three States which by 
their individual efforts could certainly not have built Kariba. 

The Federal Minister of Finance has introduced his budget and announced 
increased expenditure on revenue account of 14 per cent: £8 million. Some 
had hoped that the Federal Government would budget for a deficit and so 
provide the funds for a great economic offensive to offset the present reces- 
sion; but far from taking such action, the Minister did not even surrender 
his accrued surplus of {£4 million, though he did reduce it by £1 million. 
The economy would be buoyant if it were not for the falling off of confidence 
of oversea investors, which has seriously hampered development. Our total 
annual investment, which was £160 million in 1957, fell to £133 million last 
year, while the government section of investment fell from £73 million in 
1957 to £50 million in 1959. The change in our circumstances is highlighted 
by the fact that, while in 1957 we were able to obtain 46 per cent of our 
development monies oversea, in 1959-60 the figure dropped to 14 per cent, 
a decline of £55 million. 

In a survey of the economy, the Minister emphasized the need to encourage 
secondary industry and pointed out that large sums of public money had been 
spent on power, telecommunication and transport to provide a basis for such 
expansion. 

Other points made by the Minister included his desire to restrain the rising 
cost of living and the imperative need to maintain the pace of the develop- 
ment plan. On the revenue side the Minister hoped that the new trade 
agreement with South Africa would result in approximately £1} million of 
additional revenue. 

Some very interesting information regarding the financial position of the 
three territories within the Federation was made available in the economic 
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survey. Between 1954 and 1959 the total of ordinary revenue of the Federal 
Government was approximately £240 million, of which £123 million came 
from Southern Rhodesia and £115 million from Northern Rhodesia. When 
copper prices were at their peak, Northern Rhodesia contributed more to 
the general exchequer than Southern Rhodesia, but in three years out of five 
Southern Rhodesia’s contribution was the greater. Northern Rhodesia has 
little revenue other than copper and is completely dependent upon the copper 
price. In 1958, when the results of low copper prices were felt, £33 million 
was contributed by Southern Rhodesia to the Federal revenue as against 
£18 million from the North. As Southern Rhodesia’s economy is very much 
more diverse than that of Northern Rhodesia it can be expected that in the 
future her contribution to Federal revenue will be the greater. 

Northern Rhodesia provided the full subsidy for Nyasaland until 1957-58, 
but since then both Rhodesias have shared. When the Federation was estab- 
lished it was generally held that Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland would 
both benefit considerably, and almost unfairly, from copper revenues; and 
in Northern Rhodesia it was firmly believed that a Federal future would 
bring no financial gain to that territory. It appears now that Southern 
Rhodesia is providing a full share of economic stability to the Federation 
and even on the mineral side there are possibilities of wide development. 
Extensive deposits of low-grade copper have recently been discovered in 
Southern Rhodesia, stretching from the Zambezi River in a curve through 
Sinoia and down towards Gatooma. One copper mine is already fully estab- 
lished and two others are being developed. Southern Rhodesia has just sold 
a record tobacco crop for £31 million and despite the serious recession 
industries are being developed: the product of manufacturing industry rose 
from £21 million in 1954 to £40 million in 1959. The gross domestic product 
in Southern Rhodesia was £89 per head in 1959, as compared with £63 for 
the Federation as a whole. 

Mr. Macintyre’s economic survey is particularly interesting in the light of 
the Report of the Monckton Commission. The seven years of Federation 
have seen a remarkable economic advance. The sum of £800 million was 
invested in the Federation in a five-year period from 1954, of which £224 
million came from oversea and £581 million from domestic savings. The 
national income has risen from £303 million in 1954 to £440 million in 1959 
and all territories have benefited considerably from the fast rate of economic 
expansion. 

The Monckton Commission Report highlights certain statistics. It shows 
that African wages, at 1954 prices, have risen from {£58 to {72 per annum, 
an increase of 23 per cent; that the gross domestic product per head in the 
money economy of Nyasaland, the poorest State, has risen from £6 to £9; 
that gross investment has risen from £447 million in 1954 to £805 million 
in 1959, an increase of 80 per cent; that domestic savings have increased from 
£256 million to £580 million, an increase of 126 per cent. 


Together these figures present a picture of a rapidly expanding economy, a 
steadily rising standard of living, with wider opportunities both for Africans and 
for Europeans, and a satisfactory flow of capital into the Federation to develop 
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its resources. It appears to us, therefore, that the high hopes with which Federa- 
tion was founded have, on the economic side, been fulfilled. 


The Banda Constitution 


ib the past six months, while the people of Central Africa have been con- 

cerned with pounds, shillings and pence, with budgets and development, 
the over-riding concern is with politics and constitutional development. 
Each of the four governments has been forced to reconsider its constitutional 

position, and change in any one of the four constitutions has its wide reper- 
cussions on the other three constitutions. To make the matter more complex, 
not only have we four governments concerned with constitutional changes 
but we have to deal with two different ministries in the United Kingdom 
Government. If the two ministries had been merged before this it would 
certainly have simplified matters for us. While we recognize that we deal 
with only one government, we also recognize that two ministries can lead 
to complications and even differing attitudes by one government in Britain 
to the various governments here. 

There have been wide changes in the thinking of the electors within the 
territories of the Federation, for the past six months have been a time of great 
tension and also of distress. The centres of violent trouble have shifted from 
the north to the south and serious riots have occurred in Bulawayo, Salis- 
bury and Gwelo, resulting in loss of life and considerable damage to property. 
Only a few months ago the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia assured the 
country that Southern Rhodesia would continue on its peaceful way; that 
the African people were not unhappy with the situation here, were law- 
abiding and were giving their support to his Government. It is quite clear 
now that the Government of Southern Rhodesia does not have the support 
of the majority of the people of the country, though it may well continue to 
have the majority support of the seventy thousand voters, almost all of whom 
are white. 

Nyasaland has come through her time of violence and the Colonial Secre- 
tary, Mr. Macleod, has won the confidence of Dr. Banda. Agreement at the 
Lancaster House Conference augurs well for the future of Nyasaland, though 
her relationship to Federation has yet to be considered. The new Constitution 
for Nyasaland provides for two voters’ rolls with two sets of qualifications. 
For the first roll, the country will be divided into eight constituencies and 
fairly high financial and educational qualifications are required for enrolment. 
For the purpose of the second roll, the country will be divided into twenty 
constituencies and to register as a voter a person will have to have any one 
of six qualifications which include being a master-farmer, an ex-serviceman, 
a headman or a person who has met his tax obligations for ten years and is 

literate in any language used in Nyasaland. One commentator said that this 
preserved the United Federal Party principle of two rolls, but in actual fact 
it has the opposite effect, for while the U.F.P. Federal two-roll system is 
designed to hold all real power in the hands of a small minority of whites, 
the Banda Constitution ensures that twenty out of twenty-eight members 
are elected by the mass of the people who are able to enrol with very low 
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qualifications. In addition to the twenty-eight members elected to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, there will be three ex-officio members and two nominated 
members. 

There is to be an Executive Council of ten members with ministerial status, 
though some of these may be Ministers without departments. Five of the 
members will be ex-officio, two will be chosen from the eight members of 
Parliament elected on the first roll and three will be chosen from the twenty 
elected on the second roll. 

The most significant feature of the Banda Constitution is the fact that about 
100,000 Africans will be given the opportunity to register as voters. In 
Southern Rhodesia there are only 2,000 African voters, but the Africans of 
Southern Rhodesia, from the points of view of both educational oppor- 
tunities and economic standards, are far ahead of their brothers in Nyasaland. 
The terms of the Constitution have been widely noted by all the African 
people of both Northern and Southern Rhodesia and there is no doubt that 
they will be unwilling to rest until their own political situation is greatly 
improved. 

Northern Rhodesia has experienced a certain amount of trouble following 
the introduction of legislation designed to make illegal all discrimination in 
public places, and in private businesses, shops and restaurants which claim 
to serve the public. There was a wide division of opinion whether the prob- 
lem of racial discrimination in public places should be dealt with by law or 
whether it must wait on the slower change of opinion of the whites, but the 
majority opinion in the Legislature decided that Europeans would find it 
impossible to change quickly enough to avoid repercussions from their own 
racial attitudes. The action taken in Northern Rhodesia resulted in serious 
rioting by Europeans in the first few days after the promulgation of the law. 
Claims for compensation are being lodged with the Government and pro- 
vision is made under the law to meet genuine losses and damage resulting 
from the new order. It appears, however, that the law will have the desired 
effect and that within a few more months no one will take any more notice 
of Africans in restaurants or cinemas in Northern Rhodesia than they do 
today in the post offices in Southern Rhodesia. Only a few months ago it 
was held that serious trouble would arise from doing away with segregation 
in post offices in Southern Rhodesia; but when in fact the barriers were 
removed no incidents occurred. 


The Monckton Report 


HE action taken in Northern Rhodesia is completely in line with the 

recommendations of the Monckton Report, which recommends that 
legal steps should be taken to eliminate all racial discrimination within the 
Federation. It says that while a number of irritations have been removed, 
these are only beginnings, though 


they do mark a trend which is accelerating and is moving in precisely the opposite 
direction to the trend of present government policy in the Union of South 
Africa. ... But what has been done, however good, is not enough, if the fears 
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which have bedevilled Federation are to be allayed. To say that events are moving 
fast in Africa is a truism. They are moving like an avalanche, and it appears only 
too likely that those who merely cling to their familiar positions will be swept 
away. We strongly urge, therefore, that, if it is the genuine desire of the Euro- 
peans of Southern Rhodesia to preserve an association with their neighbours in 


the north, they should remove as quickly as possible from their laws and prac- 
tices all instances of unfair racial discrimination. 


The United National Independence Party of Northern Rhodesia had set 
October as Liberation Month; but it was rescued from its dilemma, and the 
country from possible trouble, by the announcement from the Colonial Office 
that a constitutional conference on Northern Rhodesia would be held a little 
later in the year, perhaps coinciding with the talks on the review of the 
Federal Constitution. 

Mr. Macleod’s handling of the situation in Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia has improved relations between the African people and Her 
Majesty’s Government to a degree which seemed impossible only eighteen 
months ago, but the very concessions made have really committed the 
Government of the United Kingdom to a line of action from which they 
dare not deviate when the review of the Federal Constitution takes place. 
This situation has been further accentuated by the Report of the Monckton 
Commission which is fully in line with Mr. Macleod’s policy. 

The Report of the Monckton Commission provides a most valuable basis 
of information and opinion for the Conference which will review the Federal 
Constitution in December. Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the 
Report is the unanimity of the Commissioners on the main points. When the 
Commission was assembled it was generally held that many of the local Com- 
missioners were men so deeply committed in their known views that they 
would not put their signatures to any real criticism of affairs within the 
Federation, or to any recommendations for a liberalizing of the franchise or 
a possible break-up of the Federation. The overwhelming weight of evidence, 
however, has resulted in a degree of unanimity which could prove vital in 
the consultations and decisions which must yet take place. 

It is true that many reservations have been made by Commissioners; but 
vital matters such as the reality of racial discrimination in Southern Rhodesia, 
the necessity of breaking down barriers between the races, the wrongness of 
the Federal Electoral law of 1957, the necessity of sharing government with 
Africans, the desirability of maintaining Federation, even though this will 
mean a complete recasting of its whole form and structure, all have the sup- 
port of the Commissioners. 

Many of us in Central Africa have been unaware of many of the facts of 
the situation with which we are so vitally concerned. It is all too easy, when 
one is part of a situation, to lose a sense of perspective and the Commissioners 
from Southern Rhodesia, particularly, were very typical of ourselves. The 
fact that their experience on the Commission brought such matters as racial 
discrimination and the franchise into a new, and no doubt correct, perspec- 
tive, is a challenge to all of us whites in Central Africa. Now, if we want to 
know what the situation really is, we have been provided with a very clear 
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picture in a hundred pages of a report. There have been understandable 
reasons for our not seeing things clearly in the past, but now that the Monck- 
ton Report is available, further ignorance on our part is culpable. 

The Commissioners, including our own nominees, have stated: 


The dislike of Federation among Africans in the northern territories is wide- 
spread, sincere and of long standing. It is almost pathological. It is associated 
almost everywhere with a picture of Southern Rhodesia as a white man’s country. 


The Report lists the old grounds of opposition and adds: 


To these, new grounds have been added during the last seven years; and 
developments both within the Federation and outside it have lent strength to 
that opposition. In 1953 only five countries in Africa enjoyed the status of an 
independent nation. . . . By the end of 1960 the five independent states of 1953 
will have been joined by over twenty others. In particular, citizens of the Federa- 
tion will have seen independence come to one of their neighbour states which 
cannot by any stretch of the imagination be regarded as more experienced 
politically than the Rhodesias and Nyasaland. 


The Report also states that as long’as Federation seems to block the way 
of African people to rapid political progress so long will their hostility to it 
continue to grow. Mr. Macleod recognizes this fully and his actions in regard 
to Nyasaland and the promises of a constitutional conference for Northern 
Rhodesia show that he is not prepared to permit present policies of white 
supremacy in Southern Rhodesia to hamper the political progress of the 
African people who are in his care. The Report shows that the new form 
which the association of States may take will be determined by the attitude 
of the African people, not the European people. This is the crux of the 
Monckton Report. Where in 1953 Europeans made the decisions, in 1960 
African opinion will finally be the deciding factor. The Report says: “No 
new arrangement can succeed unless it obtains the support of African 
opinion.” 


The Colour Bar 


EDERATION in any form is doomed unless there is an immediate 
removal of all racial discrimination. A determined campaign to destroy 
the colour bar would have revolutionary effects. In the economy of the 
country a completely new pattern would emerge from the raising of the 
wage bill and the incentive to expand industries to meet the greatly increased 
market. In government it would mean that we should have widéspread 
changes in leadership and new government policies and there would be 
political stability. We should have governments which would be broadly 
based upon the will of the people, not precariously based upon a white and 
privileged electorate. 
The Monckton Commission has no doubt whatsoever about the disaster 
of the 1957 Federal Electoral law: 


indeed it appeared to us that any hope that African opinion is, in time, to become 
reconciled to Federation in its existing form was seriously jeopardized by the 
electoral legislation of 1957 and the circumstances of its enactment. . . . The 
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African Affairs Board, which had been described by the British Government as 
a reliable safeguard of African constitutional representation, classed the Bill as 
unfairly discriminatory and secured its reservation for consideration by Her 
Majesty’s Government, who were constitutionally entitled to accept or reject the 
advice of the Board. In fact the Bill was approved and in due course passed into 
law. We express no view as to whether the Electoral Act was a wise measure but 
we have no doubt that the effect of its passage on politically-minded Africans 
was profound. They considered that the object was to reduce their chance of 
qualifying for the franchise, and that the method adopted was unfairly dis- 
criminatory; and they interpreted the over-ruling of the objection raised by the 
African Affairs Board as showing the British Government’s unwillingness to 
resist pressure from the Federal Government. 


Not only Africans took this view, and even in 1957 many European voices 
were raised in protest against the Electoral Act, but the Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Relations had been assured by the Federal Government 
that the Bill had the support of African people and that 50,000 Africans on 
the “B” roll would cast their votes at the election—in fact, fewer than 800 
did so. Time and time again, the Report emphasizes the fact that African 
opinion against Federation is conditioned by the racial attitudes of white 
people and the unfair practices of the Governments of the Federation and 
Southern Rhodesia, and sums up in these words: 


In brief, the opposition to Federation, which, as we have seen, was strong at 
the time Federation was introduced, has gathered further strength by African 
disappointment in the manner of its operation. Partnership, in their view, has 
been a sham. The constitutional forms have given them a meagre part to play 
and have not provided sufficient protection for their interests, and rule from 
Salisbury is distrusted as too much influenced by European interests and by the 
native policies of Southern Rhodesia. The opposition to Federation, in part 
emotional and blind, has indeed become so strong that, however radical might 
be the changes in form and outlook, the retention of the name “Federation” 
which has become a hated word and is associated in their minds with a policy 


of white domination, will cause opposition to linger on. In our view, it should 
be changed. 


Our {£80 million Kariba stands as evidence of the economic strength of 
Federation: statistics show that people of all races would benefit from a 
continuing association of the three States to a degree which would not be 
possible if the link were broken. We have the unanimous opinion of the 
Monckton Commissioners that if there is to be a Federal future whites must 
come to terms with blacks. Fundamentally this is the question which must 
now be faced and answered. Sir John Moffat says that it is impossible for local 
whites to make the right decisions in the time available, and that for their own 
sakes the British Government must use its powers to see that those decisions 
are made. 


The Monckton Commission give as their opinion that 
The Federation was established and its constitution was defined by an Order 


in Council made by Her Majesty under the authority of an Act of the United 
Kingdom Parliament (the Rhodesia and Nyasaland Act, 1953), Section 1 (2) of 
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which expressly reserves the right of Parliament to revoke or amend the Order 
in Council. Thus Her Majesty’s Government retain unfettered power to make 
provision for the future of the Federation in any manner they may think fit. 


The Commissioners also state: 


This Federation . . . was created by the sovereign power of the United King- 
dom, exercised, in the case of the Northern Territories, as protectorates, under 
the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1890, and in the case of Southern Rhodesia, as a 
colony, under the inherent power of the United Kingdom Government to 
legislate for any part of Her Majesty’s dominions. 


Southern Rhodesia is the strength and the weakness of the Federation. 
Unless racialism is abolished from this Colony there can be no continuing 
association of the three States of Central Africa. The political leaders of 
Southern Rhodesia represent 70,000 electors, of whom only 2,000 are African 
and they are unable to make the changes which 2,500,000 Africans demand. 
Here is the apparently insoluble problem. Nyasaland has had her Constitu- 
tional Conference, Northern Rhodesia and the Federation will soon have 
theirs, but what is to happen to Southern Rhodesia? Could Her Majesty’s 
Government bring such pressure to bear as will ensure that representatives 
of the 2,500,000 African people of Southern Rhodesia attend a Constitutional 
Conference, and then might it be possible for Her Majesty’s Government to 
demand that the decisions of the Conference be incorporated in the law of 
Southern Rhodesia, failing which such decisions would be incorporated in 
law by the United Kingdom “for Southern Rhodesia, as a colony, under the 
inherent power of the United Kingdom Government to legislate for any part 
of Her Majesty’s dominions” ? Only drastic action can save Southern Rhodesia 
from tragedy and the Federation from dismemberment, and Her Majesty’s 
Government must accept the ultimate responsibility. 


Central Africa, 
November 1960. 
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